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The South American 
Explorers Club 


lub is a non-profit, non-political, non-sectarian association founded in 


1977, and 2 cipality of Brefa, Lima, Peru, for the following purposes: 
rms of scientific field exploration and research in such areas as biology, 
geography, rajny, archaeology and related sciences, as well as field sports such as white- 


water runni g mountaineering, caving and others. 

—To recé ibuti or the support of legitimate scientific research and exploration that comes 
within the Club’s range of interests. 

—To promote pr s of an educational, scientific and cultural nature at Club Headquarters. 


—To further the exchange of information among scientists, adventurers and travelers of all nations 
with the piirpose of encouraging exploration throughout the continent of South America. 

To collect and make available reliable information on all organizations in South America which offer 
services to ‘travelers, scientists and outdoorsmen. 

—To record and publish research in the natural sciences and documented accounts of adventure/sports. 

—Ta waken greater interest in and appreciation for wilderness conservation and wildlife protection. 


Meet 
Membership 


ie asec is open to women and men of all nationalities and all ages, subject to ratification by the 
_ Club’s iéxecutive committee. No professional qualifications are required. 

The regular annual membership fee of US$25 (or equivalent in £ Sterling or Peruvian currency) runs one 
uyear from the date of acceptance. 

Members receive four quarterly issues of the Club’s magazine, the South American Explorer, reports on 
expedition opportunities, discounts on books, pamphlets and maps and full use of the Club's information ser- 
vices, library, reading room and other facilities. 

Members are not permitted to use the Club or its facilities for commercial purposes or personal gain. 


Correspondence 


The Club's official languages are English and Spanish; however, we accept correspondence in German, 
French, Portuguese and Quechua. We also accept manuscripts, news clippings, books and magazines in all of 
the above languages. Replies are normally made in English or Spanish. 

The South American Explorers Club is interested in establishing links with other organizations sharing a 
common purpose by exchanging technical information, publications and ideas. 


Magazine 

The South American Explorer is a scientific and educational quarterly published by the South American 
Explorers Club. 

Four issues of the South American Explorer are included in the Club’s regular US$25 annual member- 
ship fee. 

Subscription only: one year US$10 plus US$5 for overseas airmail postage. 

The South American Explorer is interested in receiving readable and accurate accounts of scientific 
studies and adventure/sports activities in South America. 

We are looking for interesting narrative accounts of expeditionary activities in or around the continent 
and thoughtful or interpretive essays on the subject of exploration. Although we cannot use highly technical 
research reports, we want a strong flavor of the scientific objectives and values of the work. Articles describ- 
ing historical explorations, short biographies of notable South America explorers and evocative descriptions of 
unusual! places can also be used. Essentially the South American Explorer aspires to be a serious and authoritative 
source of information about exploration and the field sciences. Editorial requirements sent free on request. 
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Jan Huyghen van Linschoten’s engraved map of 

South America appeared in the 1590's. To the south (left) 

xd is the kingdom of Patagonia “wherein there are Giants of 
SN nine and of tenne foot high, that paint their faces with 


diverse colours made of hearbs, pressing out the sap." In 
making this map, he said he “bestowed and used great 
Publicacién trimestral, Socio de la labor . . . to set forth some perfect Cc ardes of Americ sf 
Ghanare ‘Nadional’de: Tuelamo: because that often time the Indian shippes in their sailing 
out, or returning home, do fall upon those coasts.” 
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South America’s 


First Tourist 


BUST of 

the Venetian 
gentleman Antonio 
Pigafetta at about 
the age of 40. 


By Daniel Doherty 


ennaissance Italians had a rare wan- 

derlust. Their journeys were epic, their 
reputations enduring: Marco Polo, Colum- 
bus, Cabot, Vespucci, Verrazano. Less well 
known, but no less remarkable is Antonio 
Pigafetta, gentlemen of Vicenza, who went 
with Magellan to circumnavigate the globe 
as a passenger. 

According to tradition, Pigafetta was a 
young man in his late twenties traveling 
with a Papal ambassador to enhance his 
education. He arrived in Spain at the same 
time King Charles V agreed to back the 


Portuguese navigator, Fernao de 
Magalhaes, in an attempt to reach the 
Indies by sailing west through a rumored 
but, as yet, undiscovered passage that 
breached the South American continent. 
Pigafetta petitioned the king to speak to 
Magellan, as he was known in Spain, on his 
behalf and, for some reason, the dour, gimpy 
Portuguese with a chip on his shoulder 
agreed to take Pigafetta on board. 

With five small ships, a crew of nearly 
300 jealous Spaniards and facing a two year 
voyage, Magellan had no need of human 
ballast. It may have been courtesy to the 
king. It may have been the need for a non- 
Iberian ally. In any event, one can assume 
Pigafetta had the usual virtues of a well- 
born, renaissance Italian: education, 
charm, affable conversation, good taste in 
food, wine and women and a quick, well- 
drilled sword. King Charles was not purely 
mercenary; his charge to Magellan enjoined 
him to explore, make maps and collect 
samples of plants, animals and men. It is 
certain that the gentleman Pigafetta had a 
better grounding in renaissance science 
than the soldier of fortune Magellan. 

The problem facing King Charles of 
Spain was geo-political. Rivalry with 
Portugal was growing. That nation was 
enjoying spectacular success in exploiting 
its exclusive route to the Spice Islands by 
sailing beneath Africa. The Portuguese were 
already profiting, too, from African gold 
and slaves. On the other hand, the lands 
discovered by Columbus were, so far, 
spectacularly unproductive. (Cortes was, at 
the time, engaged in his great offensive to 
destroy the Aztec Empire and loot it. Word 
had not yet reached Spain.) The government 
of Spain needed to know much more about 
the lands in the West, and it desired a secure 
route to the Spice Islands of its own. 

Magellan arrived at the Spanish Courtin 
1518 claiming he had seen a map drawn by 
Martin of Bohemia that showed a narrow, 
hidden passage through the South 
American land mass at 40 degrees south 
latitude. 

In the previous century, Prince Henry the 


Navigator of Portugal had established a 
“think tank” at Cap St. Vincent, Europe’s 
last outpost to the southwest on the Atlantic. 
Here he collected scholars and mapmakers 
and, from his captains, amassed data on 
winds, tides, stars and coasts. Using this 
knowledge, Portuguese captains rounded 
Africa and outflanked The Turk who sat 
astride the land routes to the Orient and 
collected outrageous commissions on all 
goods exchanged between the Eastern and 
Western Worlds. Portugal very quickly grew 
rich while Spain, just as quickly, grew 
envious. Spain wanted a piece of the action. 

Magellan, a son of a lesser Portuguese 
nobility, had sailed to India and the 
Moluccas and was crippled fighting in 
Portugal’s wars against the natives. But 
when he applied for a pension, he was 
accused of malingering. Pride stung, 
Magellan jumped ship, and Spain snapped 
up a skilled defector. 

The expedition set sail from the 
Guadalquivir on August 10th, 1519. After 
putting in for wood and water in the 
Canaries, Magellan plunged boldly 
southwestward toward South America 
under orders to avoid the great eastern bulge 
of Brazil. 

Spain and Portugal were on a collision 
course as their empires expanded. Since 
both were Christian nations and owed 
alligience to the Pope, they asked for, and 
got, a series of Papal decrees defining 
respective spheres (or hemispheres) of 
influence. In 1519, the latest of these, the 
Treaty of Tordesillas, rather whimsically 
split the world like a melon along the 44th 
degree of west longitude, slicing off the nose 
of South America (Brazil) and awarding it to 
Portugal, leaving Spain in control of the 
Caribbean and Central America. 
Geographical certainty stopped there. 
North America was as yet unknown. 
Although the Orinoco, Amazon and Plate 
Rivers had been discovered and hinted 
strongly at a vast South American 
hinterland, the true size and shape of the 
continent were also unknowns. 


ore important to Spain, however, was 

the theoretical extension of the Papal 
red line around the other half of the globe, 
along the 136th degree of east longitude. 
Depending upon the exact girth of the 
planet, and considering the parlous state of 
renaissance geography, that line might lop 
off some of the Spice Islands, part of China 
and Japan, and drop them into Spain’s 
portfolio. To determine this in part, was the 
purpose of Magellan’s expedition. But, 
where known, Magellan was to keep hands 
off the Portugese world. With a reforymation 
dawning in northern Europe and the infidel 
Turk baying at the eastern portals of 
Christendom, the Pope did not need two 
important Catholic powers at one another’s 
throats. 


It may have been that Pigafetta was a 
Papal umpire. He does not say, but there is 
evidence in the journal he kept of the voyage 
of what may have been a diplomatic fib to 
keep the peace between Portugal and Spain. 

Magellan’s first stop, after leaving the 
Canaries, was the bay of Rio de Janiero. His 
fleet arrived in early December 1519 after 
three months at sea. It is noteworthy that 
Rio de Janiero (in 1519 still unoccupied by 
colonists) is located at 23 degrees 30 minutes 
south latitude and well to the east of the 44th 
longitude. In his journal, Pigafetta places 
the as yet unnamed bay at 33 degrees and 30 
minutes south latitude, 960 kilometers (6000 
miles) away to the southwest and just 
westward of the 44th longitude. There are 
many errors in the journals that have 
come down to us, due to poor translation and 
quixotic editing, but all other coordinates 
offered by Pigafetta are roughly accurate. 

The landlubber, Pigafetta, spent the 
voyage listening to salty tales and the usual 
misinformation of common sailors. He 
chose to record in his journal some unique 
ornithology: the stormy petrel — a sea bird 


PART of 

Juan de la 
Cosa‘s Mapa 
Mundi showing 
the coasts of 
North and South 
America. The 
use of primitive 
navigational 
instruments 

led to gross 
distortions. 
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ABOVE: Native 

Tierra del Fuegan 

huts seen by the 

earliest explorers. 

These beehive dwellings 
afforded little 

protection against cold Antarctic 
winds. BELOW: One of the 
Patagonian giants 

described by Pigafetta 

in his account as “so 

tall that even the largest of us came 
only to midway between 

his waist and his shoulders.” 
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without legs or anus that never went ashore 
and laid its eggs on the backs of other birds; 
the jaeger — another marine bird that dieted 
exclusively on the excrement of other birds, 
although obviously not on the excrement of 
the constipated petrel. 

After four months cruising in warm, 
tropic seas, the ships of the fleet were foul 
with weeds and barnacles and _ likely 
suffered damage from teredos,woodboring 
marine worms,which to this day can rapidly 
destroy a wooden hull. While ships were 
careened and scraped, Magellan’s men, 
according to Pigafetta, dallied with the 
Brazilian natives,purchasing “slave girls” 
and working the long, shipboard confine- 


ment out of their systems. 

For Pigafetta it was a chance to stretch 
his legs and confabulate with the Brazil- 
ians. He notes that Brazil (Verzin, to the 
Italian) is larger than Portugal, France and 
Spain together. He says its people lack 
religion and that men and women go about 
naked, not even covering their private parts, 
and that they live to a great age. (He may 
have had the biblical legend of Eden in 
mind.) 

He says the Indians lived communally in 
long houses and slept in cotton hammocks, 
made canoes by hollowing logs and pract- 
iced cannibalism with gusto. He relates an 
Indian myth about the origin of this 
appetite. When a woman was shown the 
man who killed her son, she leapt on him 
ana bit out a piece of his shoulder. The 
miscreant escaped, but ever after bore the 
mark. The myth stops there, evidently 
shortcircuited by the language barrier. 

Pigafetta notes that the Indians painted 
their bodies garishly and decked themselves 
out in feathers which made them look (to 
Pigafetta) ridiculous. He notes that the 
young girls were comely and thievish and 
that husbands and wives were chaste 
although no such chastity was imposed 
upon the unmarried youths and maidens. 

The expedition dallied only 13 days in 
that forbidden garden, and with the 
antipodal summer in full throat they again 
bore southwestward. At the mouth of the 
estuary of the Rio de la Plata they 
encountered more Indians whom Pigafetta 
describes as “giants.” Although one was 
welcomed aboard ship and received gifts, 
the rest prudently stayed away. In any 
event, Magellan did not linger in the region. 
The Rio de la Plata had been explored a few 
years earlier by Juan De Solis who, with 
sixty of his men, had the misfortune to 
become the entree at a cannibal feast. 
Pushing still southward, the expedition 
reached, toward the end of March, a bay 
called, by Magellan, Port St. Julien at 49 


degrees 30 minutes south. Here they decided 
to winter over. It was a place about equally 
cosy as Labrador in the winter season. 

They remained five months forted up on 
an island in the bay, probably a precaution 
against natives. Pigafetta notes, however, it 
was two months before they saw anyone. 
They were then surprised by another 
“siant’draped in skins and singing and 
dancing on the shore. It was the first 
encounter with those Indians Magellan 
called “Patagonians” meaning “big feet,” 
after their oversized mocassins which they 
stuffed with straw for warmth. Pigafetta 
describes the Indian ambassador as painted 
ochre and black and dressed in well sewn 
skin garments made from guanaco, a beast 
related to the llama and vicufia. As for the 
Indian’s size, Pigafetta says the Spaniards 
only came up to his waist. In an altercation 
which developed later, he says it took nine 
Spaniards to subdue one Indian, without 
putting him to the sword, that is. 

The Indian was given gifts and sent on 
his way. Later, relations soured. 


t was not a great winter for the expedi- 

tion. The Spanish Captains grew surly 
and rebelled against their Portuguese 
Captain General. With the aid of his flag- 
ship crew, a Portuguese ally and Pigafetta, 
Magellan overcame them, killing one rebel, 
executing another and marooning two 
more. Later, Magellan’s smallest ship, his 
most valuable scouting craft, was wrecked 
while reconoitering. Only ten crewmen 
survived after severe privations. 

Relations with the Indians deteriorated 
in the face of Magellan’s determination to 
take a few of them captive. This ended in a 
fight pitting Indian bows against Spanish 
muskets and crossbows in which the 
Indians gave a good account of themselves. 
In the fight, one Spaniard was hit in the leg 
and died, undoubtedly from poison on the 
arrow. Body armor protected the rest, but 
Pigafetta describes the Indian tactics as if 
they were much like those of modern 
infantry — forces spread out, moving in 
zigzag fashion to make difficult targets. 
Pigafetta states flatly the Spanish musket- 
eers could not hit them. 

The musket and crossbow, both powerful 
weapons, were designed for close range 
work against swordsmen in armor. Bolts 
and balls could penetrate a steel cuirass, but 
neither weapon was inherently accurate. 
The Indian hunting bow, on the other hand, 
was built for accuracy and distance, as 
survival depended on it. Cane-shafted, flint- 
tipped arrows, however, could not dent 
Spanish steel. Still, a skilled hunter can bea 
formidable fighter, as the United States 
Army was to learn centuries later in 
subduing buffalo-hunting Indians of the 
North American plains. Nez Perce riflemen, 
for example, picked off Blue Coats with 
devastating precision at a thousand meters. 


At least two Patagonian natives were 
captured or otherwise persuaded to join the 
expedition. From one of them, who became 
a Christian and was given the name 
“Paul,”’Pigafetta learned something of the 
Indians’ life and language. They lived on 
the flesh of the guanaco, eked out with 
shellfish and an edible tuber called “capar.” 
This may have been the white potato. They 
had already encountered the sweet potato in 
Brazil where Pigafetta gave its name as 
“batata.” 

The Indians lived in portable tents made 
of skins and in winter wore skin garments. 
In warm weather, a G-string sufficed. 
Unlike Brazilian natives, they were 
jealous of their women and perhaps for this 
reason, Patagonian women appear less 
preposessing to Pigafetta. He describes 
them as short (shorter than the tall men) 
and fat, with pendulous breasts a yard 
long. Pigafetta mentions two deities (he 
calls them “devils”) named Setebos and 
Cheleule, but does not give their attributes. 
The only other patagonian words he 
records are “oli” for water, “therecai” for 
red cloth, “theiche”’ for the color red and 
“aniel” for the color black. 


PIGAFETTA’S map 
shows the Straights 
of Magellan as a 
wide, clear channel. 
In point of fact (see 
lower map), the 
straights follow a 
twisting path around 
numerous islands. 


Ferdinand Magellan 
shown aboard the Victoria 
plotting his position 

as he sails around 

the southernmost tip 

of South America. 


During the five months at Port St. 
Julien, Magellan’s ships had been 
careened and caulked, the sails cobbled 
and the rigging refurbished. Although still 
winter, the fleet set sail again in late 
August, heading south to a place now 
named Rio Gallegos. En route, the fleet was 
almost wrecked by treacherous tides but 
found a sheltered cove where the expedition 
settled in for two months. Here they 
concentrated on catching and salting fish 
and replenishing their supplies of wood 
and fresh water. It might be noted, the 
Spanish were adept at living off the land 
and the ocean. They had previously 
encountered flocks of penguins which they 


slaughtered and salted down. Pigafetta 
calls them “black geese” but notes they 
were so fat the carcasses had to be peeled. 
The expedition also encountered seals 
which Pigafetta refers to as “sea wolves” 
and says of them, “they would be fierce if 
they could walk.” 

During the stay at Rio Gallegos, 
Pigafetta mentions no contact with 
aborigines, nor do they seem to have 
encountered them again. 


ithin a few days of weighing anchor, 

the fleet found the opening of the west- 
ward passage now know as the Strait of 
Magellan. It was the 21st of October, 1520, 
when they entered the Strait. About the 
only description Pigafetta leaves of the 
Strait is that it was well stocked with fish: 
sardines, bonitos, albacore and tuna, as 
well as inedible flying fish. The shoreline 
was well supplied with fresh water and 
wild celery. On the 28th of November, the 
expedition set out to cross the Pacific. 

While in the Strait, one of Magellan’s 
captains absconded with his ship and the 
larger part of the expedition’s supplies. 
With him also went the Patagonian, Paul, 
who died on the voyage back to Spain. 

The three remaining ships continued 
across the Pacific, a harrowing voyage on 
the high seas that lasted nearly four 
months. All suffered starvation and 
scurvy. Two Indians on board, one Pata- 
gonian, the other Brazilian, came down with 
scurvy. Whether they survived is not stated. 
There is no evidence that they were among 
the thirty-five people who eventually com- 
pleted the circumnavigation. Magellan, 
himself, died in the Phillippines. Only the 
flagship, Victoria, made it back to Spain 
under Captain Del Cano. Ironically, it borea 
cargo of clove and cinammon which, when 
sold, covered the entire cost of the five-ship 
expedition. 

Pigafetta was among the survivors. The 
diaries he gave to King Charles have been 
lost. He also presented written memoirs to 
the King of France and Marie Louise, 
Regent of France. After his return to Italy, 
Pigafetta spent some time preparing a 
journal of the expedition. One copy he gave 
to Alan De Villier, head of the Knights of 
Rhodes, lately evicted from the place by the 
new Turks. Pigafetta was to join that order 
of religious knights. On their new home on 
the island of Malta, he died. 

The best known and most reliable 
version of Pigafetta’s journal was 
published in a French translation in 1525. 
Today, itis one of the rarest and most valu- 
able of books. When in 1980, two copies 
surfaced (both sold a month apart at 
Christies Auction House in New York for 
$100,000 each), the Times Literary Supple- 
ment (London) expressed the fear that 
some anonymous collector in Europe, 
somewhere, is sitting on a closetful of 
Pigafettas. a 


State of the Art of Navigation 


It is a zetetic prejudice to assume that 
before Columbus and Magellan mariners 
believed the world to be flat. Learned men 
knew of the measurements of Eratosthenes 
in the Hellenic Age that showed the 
world was a globe. But, even without that, 
long journeys by land and by sea had long 
since convinced the mariner and carto- 
grapher of the true shape of the earth. In 
sailing south, Portuguese navigators had 
watched the pole star decline in the north 
while new constellations reared up in the 
south. 

There was, however, little agreement 
and less knowledge of the size of the earth 
and how its land masses were arrayed. The 
Bible told them that six-sevenths of the 
earth was land with one-seventh given over 
to the deeps. In truth, it is four to one the 
other way around, but that knowledge was 
acquired only slowly. Columbus did not 
know of the immense Pacific ocean. 
Balboa, who discovered it, thought it, at 
worst, no wider than the Atlantic and 
probably smaller. It was Magellan who 
proved the vast reach of the Pacific (which 
he named) and settled the problem of the 
size of the globe. 

The problem renaissance navigators 
faced was longitude. With fairly simple in- 
struments like the cross stave and 
astrolabe, they could determine the latitude 
above or below the equator with reasonable 
accuracy. But navigation on the surface of 
a sphere is not essentially different from on 
a plane. One must determine an “x” anda 


4659? 


y” coordinate to know’s one’s position 


relative to the origin and destination. But 
determining the Jongitudinal‘x”’ coordinate 
with any accuracy had to wait upon the 
development of precision clocks that could 
keep a standard time. With these a naviga- 
tor could calculate the difference between 
the local time at noon and the standard and 
fix his position east or west of his reference 
longitude. 

In Magellan’s age, courses were set by 
compass, speed estimated by watching the 
water, paying out knotted lines or by “‘feel,”’ 
and time kept by hourglasses tended by the 
ship’s boy. Such variables as foul winds, 
cross currents and sleepy boys contributed 
greatly to the uncertainty of dead 
reckoning. It is no wonder that until 
Magellan’s voyage there was great uncer- 
tainty about the length a degree of longi- 
tude described on the equator. Columbus 
used an estimate of about 45 nautical miles 
and after his first voyage could, without 
blushing, inform his royal sponsors he had 
reached the outskirts of Japan — an error 
of 11,200 kilometers (7,000 miles). 

Magellan set out to cross the Pacific low 
on supplies. He was obviously counting on 
a voyage of no more that a few weeks. He 
could have used any one of various 
estimates of a degree of longitude, but most 
of them were short by 10-15%. Consequent- 
ly, his whole expedition came very close to 
death from starvation. 

Nowadays, the degree is called 60 
nautical miles, or about 73 English miles. 
The actual standard is one minute of arc 
equals 1850 meters. 


EARLY naviagators 
with the tools 

of their trade: 
globes, hourglasses, 
cross-statfs, 
astrolabes and 
dividers, 


H istorians and archaeologists have 
a good deal to say about the Incas, 
but very little is known about the Huari (c. 
350 A.D. to 800 A.D.), the first empire to 
conquer most of the Peruvian area. 

With the Huari, for the first time in 
Peruvian prehistory, we begin to see 
evidence of a centralized state. Highway 
systems with control posts link redistribu- 
tion centers, military posts, shrines, cities 
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and towns. Agricultural surplus and craft 
specialization support a social hierarchy 


with important military leaders and priests. 


Much of Inca culture and organization was 
probably modeled on Huari civilization. 

In October 1978, I went to the Chicha 
Valley. The Rio Chicha (also called the 
Soras) forms part of the boundary between 
the Departments of Apurimac and Aya- 
cucho. My companion was Héctor Espinoza 
Martinez, a Peruvian student who grew up 
in the area and married a local girl, Héctor 
spent most of his life among the Chicha 
ruins. He told fabulous tales. But then, not a 
month goes by without somebody reporting 
the discovery of a “lost city” hidden in a 
remote corner of darkest Peru. Often as not, 
they turn out to be geological formations or 
nothing at all. 

I took Hector's descriptions with a small 
mountain of salt and turned my mind to the 
practical problems of working out of an 
isolated village with limited time and little 
money. On the 19-hour bus ride between 
Cuzco and Andahuaylas, I discussed these 
worries with Héctor who assured me that 
Pampachiri was a fine little town with, yes, a 


By Monica Barnes 


hotel and telephone service, a post office and 
a medical station. Arriving in Andahuaylas, 
we spent the next few days waiting for 
transport to take us further into the 
hinterlands. Only two or three vehicles a 
week make the 80-km trip southwest to 
Pampachiri. 

Hector arranged for our transpost in a 
bravely painted truck with broken suspen- 
sion and stereo huayno music. Of the 14 or 
15 passengers, only Hector and I had any 
claim to Spanish. This gave me a chance to 
learn Quechua. The road between Anda- 
huaylas and Pampachiri follows a colonial, 
perhaps even Inca, route across the 
altiplano, Small families of vicufia, rang- 
ing beyond their official reserve at Pampa 
Galera near Puquio, observed us closely as 
we bumped along. Our journey took eight 
hours. A good four-wheel drive vehicle can 
make it in half the time. 

We arrived after dark, and I could well 
appreciate the aptness of the name 
Pampachiri — Quechua for “cold plain.” 
Some peculiarity of local geography makes 
it even colder than its elevation of 3362 
meters would indicate. 


HIGHT and BELOW: Ancient stone structures under 
study at Iglesiachayoc | site. 


Pampachiri, an ancient town, is men- 
tioned three times in the _ illustrated 
chronicle of Huaman Poma, circa 1613. 
Poma, who lived near Pampachiri, was a 
I6th century Inca who compiled a1500-page 
letter to King Phillip III of Spain. 
Discovered in Copenhagen’s Royal Library 
in 1908, the letter contains many detailed 
descriptions of town locations, bridge 
crossings, traditions and other archaeo- 
logically useful information. 

Since I arrived at night, I missed the 
splendor of dropping down into the Chicha 
Valley from the altiplano and catching 
sight of the magnificent gigantic flights of 
steps along the sides of the valley, 400 
meters high and at least 15 kilometers long. 

In times past, the Chicha Valley 
prospered. Today, in contrast, a scant few 
thousand people live between Soras and 
Huayllaripa amid the ruins of the past. 
Only three towns and several hamlets are 
occupied. Mines and terraces have fallen 
into disuse during the last 300 years. The 
parishes of Pampachiri and Larcay no 
longer maintain full-time priests. 

In order to understand the archaeology 
of the Chicha Valley, we must examine the 
factors that led to its ancient prosperity and 
its historical decline. 

In all probability, the Chicha Valley 
rose to prominence for the first time during 
the Huari Period, or Middle Horizon. In the 
4th century a new religion spread from the 
old site of Tiahuanaco, near Lake Titicaca 
in Bolivia, into the Ayacucho Valley. The 
new religion galvanized the inhabitants. 
Huari became a city and launched a career 
of conquest. Eventually, most of highland 
and coastal Peru came under Huari 
domination. 

For many centuries, trade existed 
between the Ayacucho Valley and settle 
ments around Ica and Nazca. The trade 
route must have passed through the Chicha 
Valley. Local people living near the Chicha 
site of Tincoc recovered an outstanding 
example of a 15th century Ica pot. 

Huari quickly became a vast urban 
conglomerate consuming the agricultural 
products of adjacent areas, including the 
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Chicha Valley. 

Huari collapsed around 800 A.D. The 
reasons for the collapse are unclear. One 
suggestion is that there was a breakdown 
of administration due to the lack of 


experience in dealing with an area so 
ecologically diverse and so extensive. 
Whatever the reasons, the population 
dwindled in the Ayacucho Valley, but life 
seems to have gone on as usual along the 
Chicha. 


uring the Late Intermediate Period 

(1000-1438 A.D.),the Chicha Valley 
was of prime importance. Finely built 
towns of stone stood within a kilometer of 
one another — actually within earshot. 
Terraces and land cultivated with the 
footplow covered every inch of the valley. 
The puna or grassland above the valley rim 
provided plenty of grazing for alpacas and 
llamas. 

Unlike the geometric, rather rigid, plan 
of classic Inca terraces, those of the Chicha 
Valley take the more natural form of soil 
slip terraces. However, they are not mere 
slip terraces. Each is held in position by a 
stone retaining wall —monuments to a 
staggering amount of manual labor. 

The Incas commanded thousand of 
laborers to work on agricultural projects 
under the min’ka system. Although terrac- 
ing goes back 3,000 years before the rise of 
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the Inca state, many Peruvian scholars 
believe that the massive organization 
needed to construct /arge scale terraces was 
only achieved around A.D. 1450, i.e. 
towards the end of the reign of the Inca, 
Pachacutec. Other scholars disagree, be- 
lieving that Imperial Huari must have had 
productive terraces. Huaman Poma testi- 
fies that: 


In every village. . .there are watercourses 
constructed tn ancient times, into which the 
water is diverted from rivers, lakes or 
ponds. So much labor was involved that if it 
had to be paid for nowadays the sum 
involved would amount to 10,000 or 20,000 
pesos. These works date back to the time 
before the Incas when there was a large 
population under a single King. Not only 
watercourses were constructed, but also 
terraces for the planting of crops on the 
hillsides. These were built up laboriously, 
by hand, without tools, by Indians who 
each placed a single stone at a time to make 
long heaps. The number of workers was so 
vast that these projects were rapidly 
completed. (Christopher Dilke’s transla- 
tion and arrangement). 


Iquitos, 
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Identifying and dating pre-Inca terraces 
is always problematical. One begins by 
making test excavations into the terraces. 
Pottery used for fill would naturally be 
older than the final phase of terrace 
construction. It might be ten years older, or 
one thousand years older. It is difficult to 
estimate. Excavation of terrace corners 
might uncover stone or pottery offerings. 
These would date phases of terrace use, not 
necessarily the earliest construction phase. 
A third possibility is to look for buildings 
which stand on old terraces. The archi- 
tecture of these buildings, or artifacts 
associated with them yield a terminus date 
for the terraces. At least one important 
Chicha site, Chumayoc, has buildings and 
tombs dating from the Late Intermediate 
Period (circa 1100 to 1425 A.D.) and the 
earlier Middle Horizon. These stand on 
abandoned agricultural terraces, demon- 
strating that the Chicha terrace system 


EXCAVATION site at Chiqna Jota, August 1980. 


must have been started before the collapse 
of Imperial Huari around A.D. 800. A high 
degree of organizational sophistication 
had been achieved hundreds of years before 


the rise of the Inca state. 
A fter about two weeks, I was joined 
by my colleague Frank Meddens 
and some volunteers. Frank came equipped 
with enthusiasm, and a 17-year old 
Chevrolet truck, minus brakes. This was 
the first of Frank's Peruvian clunkers. 
Together we explored the ruins of many 
archaeological sites, including Pampa- 
chiri, Chumayoc and the Middle Horizon 
burial caves of Charangochayoc. 

Earlier, Frank spent a season working 
at Huari, near modern Ayacucho. This 
ancient city is believed to have been the 
political and military center of the preInca 
Huari Empire, known as the Middle 
Horizon because it flourished between 
Chavin and the Inca Empire. Since the 
ancient city of Huari is only 150 kilometers 
as the condor flies from Pampachiri, the 
Chicha Valley seemed a good place for 
Frank to continue his study of Huari 
regional development. 

We photographed and surveyed as 
many sites as possible in the limited time 
before the spring rains made further work 
impossible, Visiting eleven sites in 1978, we 
collected thousands of artifacts. Using 
these broken pieces of pottery and metal- 
work, we hoped to assign preliminary dates 
to the sites. 

At least six sites reveal clear indications 
of occupation during the Middle Horizon. 
These are Chicha Qasa, Chiqna Jota, 
Chumayoc and Tincoe, all sizeable towns; 
Yako, a complex of three ruined buildings; 
and the Charangochayoc tombs which are 
miniature Huari buildings constructed 
within a spectacular rock shelter over- 
looking the Chicha Valley. With the 
possible exceptions of Yako and Charango- 
chayoc, however, none of these sites were 
abandoned when the city of Huari fell. 
Occupation continued into the Late Inter- 
mediate Period — that rather poorly 
understood interregnum between the col- 
lapse of Huari and the rise of the Inca state. 

In addition, the site of Pampa Marka 
was apparently occupied for the first time 
in the Late Intermediate Period. It stands 
across the Chicha directly opposite Chuma- 
yoc. A passage in Huaman Poma suggests 
that a suspension bridge once spanned the 
high river cliffs between the two towns. In 
1980 we discovered a pucard or fort which 
stood above Pampa Marka, guarding the 
bridge site. 

San Pedro de Larcay, Iglesiachayoc I 
and Wallpa Wiri may have been first 
settled by the Incas. The important colonial 
town of San Cristébal de Pampachiri may 
have its roots in the pre-Columbian past. 
We failed to locate any important Huari 
control points like Pikillacta near Cuzco. 

Huaman Poma tells us that local people 
practiced their ancient religious rites into 
the 17th century. During the Middle 
Horizon (or Huari Empire, c. 350 A.D. to 800 
A.D.) and the periods which followed, the 
residents of the Chicha Valley seem to have 


preferred rock cyst or cave burial. The site 
of Ankaqawa, above Pampachiri, may 
have been maintained into colonial times 
as the site of traditional burials. In 
Pampachiri, a family preserves a female 
mummy flexed and bound in the pre- 
Columbian manner, but wearing a 
beautiful colonial manta or shawl, 
decorated with a rose motif and probably 
dyed with cochineal. The dead woman may 
or may not have been exhumed at 
Ankagawa, but her manner of burial 
confirms Huaman Poma’s testimony on 
the stubborn persistence of old beliefs. In 
fact, the ancient cult of the dead lives on 
today in attenuated form. At the Middle 
Horizon tombs of Charangochayoc, across 
the river from Pampachini, local people still 


supply the ancients with coca and candles 
on All Souls’ Day, the eve of All Saints. 

By the beginning of 1979, when Frank 
and I were back in England, Frank 
working on his master’s degree and I 
teaching at the University of London, we 
began recruiting a team and looking for 
funding. Eventually our group numbered 
23 people. Joint research funds came from 
the Central Research Fund of the 
University of London and the Royal 
Geographical Society. 


I n June of 1980, we returned to the 
field. Frank made test excavations 


into the Chicha Qasa and Chiqna Jota sites 


THOUSANDS of terraces represent a staggering amount of manual labor. 


in hopes of establishing a ceramic 
sequence. 

Meanwhile, David Fleming, our 
photographer, and I went on to find nine 
new sites, some of which will be subdivided 
later. With the combined assistance of local 
people, our own observations, and old 
accounts, we located the cemetery or 
offering site of Ankaqawa above 
Pampachiri and other sites and, in most 
cases, put them on the map for the first 
time. 

Perhaps our most significant find was 
the relocation of the important mining 
town of Huayllaripa. This stands at 
14°20’S, 17°22’W, at an elevation of 4050 
meters. It is marked on the Chalhuanca 
sheet, hoja 29-p of the Carta Nacional, as 
“Huayllaripa, Pueblo Abandoado... 
“Huaylla” means “grassy” in Quechua, 
and the name is appropiate, due to 
adjoining pasture land. 

Huaman Poma mentions the town as a 
stronghold of the Aymaray ethnic group 
who also maintained an important pre- 
Inca Auaca nearby called Qichicalla. 
According to Poma, the Incas respected 
this shrine, just as they did the old Huari 
shrine at Pachacamac, maintaining a 
salaried priest there and raising no 
objection to the Aymaray annual offerings 
of colored wool, gold and the sacrifice of 
alpacas and five little boys. Quichicalla 
was also the home of supernatural serpents 
who punished wrongdoers. 

It seems likely that Nawpallacta and 


LEFT: Games piece found during excavation at 
Chigna Jota (Local Middle Horizon). BELOW: “Hector 
spent most of his life among the Chicha ruins. He told 
fabulous tales.”” Stone walls at Iglesiachyayoc |. 


RIGHT: Huari potsherd (Photo: David Fleming). 
BELOW: Huari drainpipes. 


Iglesiachayoc II were, respectively, the pre- 
Inca and Inca shrines of Quichicalla. They 
stand facing a hill called Cerro 
Quichcachipata (a probable cognate of 
Quichicalla). These sites fit the 
geographical description of Huaman 
Poma. Iglesiachayoc II (‘that which has a 
church or temple”) would be the Inca shrine 
at Quichicalla. Nawpallacta would have 
been the pre-Inca temple. This site’s name 
means “ruins of a town” and could not have 
been its original name. 

Finally, we located a pucard, mentioned 
above in connection with the bridge at 
Pampa Marka. This one is called Liwillca 
and overlooks the Chicha Valley where it 
narrows between Pampa Marka and 
Chumayoc. A pucard is a traditional 
Andean fortification, usually consisting of 
five tiers of stone walls or even natural 
cliffs whose defensive possiblilities were 
enlarged upon. Among the best known is 
the Puka Pucara on the road between Cuzco 
and Pisac. 

While reading the chronicles, I began to 
note frequent references to the town of Sora, 
21 km by road down the valley from 
Pampachiri. A branch of the great Inca 
road system went down the valley passing 
through Soras where an important bridge 
spanned the Chicha river. Soras contained 
imperial storehouses and a major tambo, or 
overnight resting place. 

Soras was the main stronghold of the 
Indians of the same name, who joined with 
the people of Andamarca, Lucanas, Parina- 
cochas, Pomatambo, Andahuaylas, In- 
dians from the jungle and the Chanca to 
resist the Incas. Together they even 
attempted to invade Inca territory in the 
early years of the 15th century. It was the 
Chanca who gave their name to the 
confederation, 


Pp eruvian archaeologists have 
suggested that the Chanca 
confederation (1100-1425 A.D.) grew out of 
fragments of the old Huari Empire. Chicha 
Valley sites lend support to this idea since 
at least four show no break in occupation 
between Huari times and the Late 
Intermediate Period when the Chanca were 
at their height. The Chanca, an ethnic 
group, claimed mythical origin on the 
shores of Lake Chicloccocha. By the middle 
of the 14th century they had grown to 


occupy the area around modern Abancay' 


and Andahuaylas, territory formerly in the 
control of Quecha Indians. From there, the 
Chanca mounted an assault on the Inca 
capital, only to be defeated by Pachacutec 
around 1425 A.D. The Incas then settled a 
portion of their territory with an Ayamara 
mitamae, an ethnic group designed to 
secure the area, 

In spite of sporadic searches by 
scholars, no Chanca artifacts grace the 
museums of Lima, Cuzco and Ayacucho. 
Although many chronicles, including those 
of Santa Cruz Pachacuti, Huaman Poma, 
Father Cobo and Cieza de Len describe the 
Chanca, no Chanca sites have, until now, 
been definitively identified. 


However we are now a lot closer to 
understanding these mysterious folk 
through the research I am currently 
conducting with colleagues and 
enthusiastic volunteers. As in so many 
other fields, discoveries are due partly to 
painstaking search and partly to happy 
accident. 
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In June of this year (1981), I will be 
entering the field for a third time, With 
financial support from EARTHWATCH, 
we intend to carry on our survey of the 
upper Chicha Valley, searching for further 
clues to the political and social 
development of this fascinating corner of 
Peru. | 
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Carte Blanche 


By Kevin Healey 


When I was but thirteen or so 
I went into a golden land, 
Chimborazo, Cotopaxi 
Took me by the hand. 
— W.J. Turner 


M y fascination with South America 
started with Alain Gheebrant’s 
The Impossible Adventure which I bor- 
rowed from the public library at age 14 or 
so. His description of a French expedition’s 
first crossing of the still largely unknown 
Serra Parima watershed between Brazil 
and Venezuela plunged me into a world of 
misty unexplored mountains, gentle Ma- 
quitares and “howling Guaharibos,” painful 
portages around boiling rapids and the 
eventual descent back to human habita- 
tion. 

Literary voyages spread outwards from 
there. With Nicholas Guppy, I hacked 
through Guyana, followed Pizarro in the 
confident company of Prescott, drove 
across the continent with Robin Hanbury- 
Tenison, tramped the scrub of Mato Grosso 
beside Adrian Cowell, and together with 
Richard Bourne, assaulted the Amazon. 

In time, I had acquired a reasonably 
wide knowledge of South America, and 
much of it came into focus in 1977 when I 
set out on a five-month wander around the 
continent. 

All this by way of explaining why I 
chucked a boring civil service job to spend 
six months of my life producing a new map 
of South America. More than anything, I 
was dissatisfied with what was available 
on the market — most South American 
maps are too small to show many features. 


Many are outdated in cultural detail. South 
America, in fact, has been the poor cousin 
of the map world. 

One of the world’s most respected map 
houses, Bartholomew of Edinburgh, is 
justly renowned for its work. Bartholomew 
covers Africa in three large sheets — a 
superb map — yet South America is 
relegated to a small travel map. The 
contribution of Kummerly and Frey, Ger- 
many’s prestigious map house, is unforgiv- 
ably lacking in detail; its gloomy colours 
depress. And Rand McNally’s seems to 
have been hastily dashed off using a 
sharpened matchstick. . . 

When I returned to Australia, I realized 
that in all South America I had not seen a 
good map of the entire continent. Each of 
the nations’ Instituto Geogrdfico Militar 
(IGM) produces maps of its own territory, 
in most cases very good ones, but fanatical 
nationalism seems to preclude “getting it 
all together” with neighbouring countries. 

The idea of going into competition with 
commercial map houses came slowly, but 
after checking into the economics, produc- 
ing a map of my own seemed feasible, and 
I went ahead. 

Initially, one of the large Australian 
map firms expressed interest. Despite 
some disagreements over style and speci- 
fications, the cartography manager was 
enthusiastic. Later, however, a new mana- 
ger felt his small section had enough on its 
plate updating its wide output of Austral- 
asian maps. 

About this time, a sad event resulted in 
an unexpected legacy. Suddenly, it was 
financially possible to go it alone. 

I felt that the scale of the Times maps, 
1:5,000,000, was about the right size for 
what I had in mind — a large wall 
reference map of South America with a 
publication size of 60 x 43 inches (152.4 x 
109 cm). 

It would have been simple to plagiarize 
the Times maps, but that wouldn’t do since 
I was not fully convinced of the accuracy 
in certain areas, and further, I wanted to 
include different details. 

I started out with the help of acouple of 
friends I had met while training as a 
cartographer in the Australian Army. 
Together, we plotted and laid out a grid on 
the Lambert Azimuthal Equal-area Proj- 
ection, ideally suited for a complete 
continental mass. As the name suggests, 
the area of the map (and the scale) remains 
constant, producing no unnatural elonga- 
tion of Patagonia as appears on the 
familiar Mercator projection. 

Using the maps I had procured in Latin 
America, I then laid down the coast and 
fluvial network, forming a backbone on 
which to drape the rest of the details. The 
cities and towns I planned to identify by 
population groupings, and here, The 
South American Handbook proved invalu- 
able. 


The actual drafting was not difficult. 
Although there are newer methods, I 
settled on the old reliable pen and ink, still 
the mainstay of cartography. 

The Mechanics of producing a multi- 
colour map is basically simple: for each 
colour a separate sheet is drawn, each 
keyed to the others by registration marks. 
Once the type is in position on each sheet, 
the sheets are then converted to negatives, 
and from these the printing plates are 
made. Guides tell the printer where to add 
the infill colours — the blue for lakes and 
oceans, etc., and the hypsometric layering. 
Once the plates are locked in sync., the 
press is inked. Each map requires two 
run throughs, and viola! we have an eight- 
colour map. In practice, it’s somewhat 
more complicated, but that’s another 
story. 


reliminary discussions with printers 

led to much arm-waving and shaking 
of heads over the large size of a single- 
sheet map. But then, a perfect cut almost 
through the center passing from Iquique to 
Belo Horizonte suggested itself — resulting 
in two sheets of about 43 x 30 inches (109 x 
76 cm) with a small overlap to join the north 
and south sheets for wall mounting. 

The desultory work of compilation 
continued until it became clear that as a 
part-time occupation, it would take forever 
and a day to complete. So, taking another 
hard look at finances, I resigned. my 
detested job in August 1980. 

Then, unhappy with the lack of refer- 
ence material, I made a flying visit to five 
South American capitals, returning ex- 
hausted but with an armful of maps, 


brochures, books, freebies — anything 
informative I could lay hands on. 

Updating from these proved interesting 
indeed. Many republics have recently 
remapped using satellite imagery and other 
new tools that progress has bequeathed 
cartography. It is surprising how the course 
of many rivers has changed over the years. 
Adding all this and the wealth of new road 
detail, I completed the final compilations 
around Christmas. 

Then on to probably the most boring job 
of all — making the type list. Phototype, 
although not cheap, is neat, clean and 
attractive. When the list arrived (after 
driving a proofreader out of her mind), I 
nearly despaired. Quite apart from river, 
mountain and miscellaneous names, there 
were nearly 5,000 towns and villages in tiny 
6-point Helvetica, each of which had to be 
“stuck up”, i.e. waxed on the back, trimmed, 
correctly positioned and burnished down. 

This may sound like an unbelievably 
monotonous job, but there is a certain 
amount of challenge required to fit the 
information on the map without cluttering; 
label three large cities around Fortaleza as 
well as the main city itself while leaving 
room for nearby islands; label the Altiplano 
without covering half of Bolivia; etc. In 
addition, close attention is necessary to 
avoid overlapping the three separate 
colours in which the type will print. 

The type stick up is still the most 
individualized part of cartography (rather 
like editing in cinematography), a job in 
which computors, lacking a sense of 
aesthetics, have yet to replace humans. 
(Everyone cheer!) As it happened, there was 
just not enough room to label all the 
hundreds of rivers, but I tried to compen- 


BELOW: Cartographer Healey at work. OPPOSITE: Earliest known map on which South America appears. 
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sate for this by including the new reservoirs 
and more waterfalls than is usual on any 
single map. 

The height of mountains was probably 
the single biggest headache. Any ten 
reference works will cite ten different 
altitudes for half the peaks in the Andes. } 
waded through a mound of books and maps 
until satisfied with the height ofeach peak] 
planned to include. 


he most controversial, of course, is 

Nevado Ojos del Salado (Argentina- 
Chile). A 1956 Chilean expedition meas- 
ured it’s height by altimeter at 7089 meters 
and at 7087 meters by triangulation, i.e. 
calculating the altitude by trigonometry 
after taking several bearings. Ignored for a 
long time, these figures were but recently 
accepted by Bartholomew, and many other 
authorities are gradually following suit. 
This would make Ojos the loftiest moun- 
tain outside Asia and, as recent findings 
have put the Bolivian peak of Ancohuma at 
7014 m, I dropped Aconcagua to third place 
in the table of the “Top 12” included on the 
map. 

The decision to identify active volcanoes 
necessitated sifting through conflicting 
reports. Exactly what is an active volcano? 
I decided to use a special symbol for any 
volcano currently showing signs of life 
(rumbling, steam, etc) or which had had 
eruptions in the last few years. Some of 
these — Galenas, Guallatiri, Reventador — 
have not been shown as such on previous 
maps. 

Incidentally, although Cotopaxi is often 
billed as the world’s highest active volcano, 
a better case can be made for Tupungato, 
south of Aconcagua. While its height of 
6800m is (naturally) in dispute, it neverthe- 
less, appears to be considerably higher 
than anything in Ecuador. 

Even seemingly easy things caused 
problems. For example, what is an “inter- 
national airport?” According to Peruvian 
maps, it is any airport that can take jets! 
Again, I had to decide on my own definition 
— in this case, an airport with at least one 
regularly scheduled flight per week to a 
point in another country. Fed up with the 
inconsistencies of the various maps, I went 
through the thick Official Airline Guide 
searching out the airports that qualified. 
Even one new flight can change the status 
of two airports as, for example, Puerto 
Maldonado and Rio Branco. 

One controversy I didn’t want to become 
embroiled in was the source of the Amazon. 
After reading up on the matter, I settled for 
a brief resume on the map of the most likely 
claims. My own personal view is that Lake 
Villafro, at one of the headwaters of the 
Apurimac, could well be the “true” source. 
Alas, in al] conscience, one must measure 
the length of the Amazon via the channels 
north of Marajo Island, and even from 
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Lake Villafro, I can’t make the river longer 
than the Nile. It still seems unfair that the 
world’s greatest river should not also be the 
longest. 

I took some trouble to make the map as 
up-to-date as possible, for my own satisfac- 
tion as well as others’. Shown are new 
roads — existing and proposed —opening 
up the Amazon Basin and penetrating over 
the Andes from the west into the montafia 
and selva; also new railway projects in 
Venezuela and Peru. The poor condition of 
the Panamerican Highway in southern 
Peru and Bolivia is noted, along with the 
new railway that. will presumably link 
Puno with La Paz. I’ve also included the 
boundaries of Ludwig’s “Jari Project,” a 
vast tract of land almost the size of El 
Salvador, plus all the national parks I could 
find, including Peru’s large Manu Park and 
the constantly moving borders of the Xingu 


National Park. The map ponders the 
Amazon’s original westward flow, com- 
ments on the Upper Mazaruni Hydroelec- 
tric project, considers the fiery rape of the 
Brazilian forest and shows the great new 
reservoirs of Tucurui and Sobradinho and 
others that are changing the face of 
Brazil. 

So as not to step on too many 
governmental toes, the boundary claimed 
by Ecuador in its endless dispute with Peru 
is marked with a dashed line, Venezuela’s 
cheeky claim to half of Guyana is 
mentioned, and Bolivia’s justifiable mut- 
tering for a corridor to the Pacific is given a 
footnote. 


ne interesting feature is the use of 

different type and symbols to dis- 
tinguish settlements, Indian villages, mili- 
tary posts, etc., from small towns. Most 
maps misleadingly lump them all together. 
To give a random example: the Brazilian 
city of Maraba, near the confluence of the 


Rios Tocantins and Araguaia, was newly 
planned and built after Old Maraba was 
flooded by a filling dam in 1975. It is 
growing rapidly. New industries such as 
VW Brazil are taking advantage of cheap 
hydro power nearby, and the city is 
planning for a population of 250,000 very 
soon. Yet, Maraba is almost always shown 
by the same size dot and type as, say, 
Pantoja, a forlorn military outpost far up 
the Napo River, which boasts little more 
than a small squadron of wretched 
conscripts and a horde of unpleasant 
hounds. I have tried to correct this 
imbalance, although the division is at 
times necessarily arbitrary. Who can really 
say where a village ends and a town 
begins? 

The insets on Sheet #1 are Margarita 
Island, Trinidad, San Andrés, Fernando de 
Noronha and the Galapagos. Tables of the 
highest mountains and towns of the 
continent are included, as well as a unique 
list of abbreviations and Spanish and 
Portuguese geographical equivalents. 

It is, in short, a map compiled by an 
aficionado of South America for other 
aficionados. 

Travelers can buy the map prefolded, 
but for others, including myself, the flat 
version should do nicely to fill a space on a 
wall. 

At the time of writing, (March ‘81), the 
die is almost cast for Sheet #1, which is 
ready for the negative stage. Nevertheless, 
since the entire project is being done by one 
person, errors are bound to creep in. 
Correspondence from readers will always 
be warmly welcomed regarding any mis- 
takes, information or points of interest 
generated. 

Futhermore, with Sheet #2 still in the 
compilation stage, I would be happy to hear 
from anyone with remarks, suggestd 
inclusions or ideas (as well as someone with 
a decent map of Paraguay for sale!) The 
insets planned for the south sheet are 
blowups of Easter Island, Lake Titicaca, 
Caracas/Valencia area, Puerto Montt/ 
Bariloche, environs of Rio, Buenos Aires/ 
La Plata region, Sao Paulo/Santos, the 
Falkland Islands, Iguazi Falls and the 
Urubamba Valley around Cuzco. Two 
conventional maps showing vegetation, 
minerals, land use, time zones, etc. will be 
included, and there is space for a fairly 
large map detailing as many explorers’ 
routes as can be reasonably fitted in, short 
of turning it into a plateful of multicoloured 
spaghetti. 

I hope these maps will fill a gap on the 
market and, if nothing else, will be ideal for 
those who, like me, maintain a secret 
passion for marking their travels on a map 

just to show that... “I’ve been there!” 


Kevin Healey, 4 Page Street, South 
Melbourne, Victoria 3206, Australia. 


Better Pink Than Extinct 


n a far corner of Bolivia, high in a cold 
Andean desert, live the rare James’ 
flamingos. These elusive birds were named 
for British businessman and ornithologist 
Berkeley James who financed the expedi- 
tion that established them as a species in 
1886. Soon thereafter, the birds dropped 
from view. No further sightings for nearly 
fifty years prompted speculation they 
might be extinct. Flamingo scholar Robert 
Porter Allen declared their disappearance 
“one of the outstanding mysteries of the 
avian world.” 
In 1957, ornithologist A. W. Johnson 
rediscovered the flamingos at Laguna 
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James’ Flamingos 


By Anne Meadows 


PHOTOGRAPHS BY THE AUTHOR 


Colorada, a red lake surrounded by 
volcanoes, 4,930 meters (14,800 feet) above 
sea level in the Atacama desert of south- 
western Bolivia. 

The James’ flamingo, pale and small, is 
about 80 centimeters (36 inches) from bill to 
tail, with dark red legs and a bright yellow 
patch on its bill. No one has recorded the 
species at altitudes below 2500 m (7,500 ft.), 
and naturalists believe its range is limited 
to remote alkaline reaches of the Andean 
highlands. Wading in salty pools, the 
flamingos sweep their heads from side to 
side in the water, straining mud through 
their bills to extract diatoms and the tiny 


red algae that color Laguna Colorada. 

The number of James’ flamingos at the 
red lake, their principle nesting site, varies 
greatly from year to year. When Johnson 
visited Laguna Colorada, he found only 50 
or 60. The following year, famed birder 
Roger Tory Peterson sighted 8,000 to 
10,000. A decade later, British naturalist 
Tony Morrison found the colony greatly 
reduced. 

While the vagaries of weather and 
reproductive habits contribute to the 
flamingos’ frequent disappearances, man 
threatens their ultimate survival. Poachers 
steal eggs, wading out to the mounded mud 
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SALT heaps on the Salar de Uyuni. 


nests. Placed on llama or sheep hides, the 
eggs are floated and dragged through the 
muck to shore. 

Determined to see the James’ flamingos 
before they disappeared forever, my hus- 
band Dan and I set out for Laguna 
Colorada in November 1978. The nearest 
town of any size is Uyuni, a drab collection 
of low adobe buildings huddled on the 
altiplano at the edge of Salar de Uyuni, a 
great salt flat. The salar is the vestige of a 
huge inland sea that covered the area 
during the last Ice Age. As the sea 
evaporated, minerals leached to the 
surface and crystallized. What remains 
after 10,000 years is a crust of salt over a 
deep basin of rock, gravel and mud. 
Looking like hard, packed snow and 
stretching over some 5,700 km?, the salar 
measures 160 km (100 miles) by 130 km (85 
miles) at its widest point. The salt is 
eight meters thick in some places, but 
dangerously thin and soft near the edges. 
Truck drivers have built stone causeways 
out onto the surface, and it is possible to 
cross the gleaming white expanse broken 
occasionally by rocky islands. Miners cut 
the crust into blocks with pick axes and 
rake loose salt into conical piles. Water 
often collects onthesalar, reflecting row 
upon row of symmetrical salt piles like 
the Snow Queen’s Hall of Mirrors. 

From the mining capital of Potosi, we 
caught a converted school bus that goes 
twice-weekly to Uyuni and checked into 
the Hotel Avenida. A century before, the 
British established Uyuni as a rail center, 
connecting La Paz to the north with 
Antofagasta to the west and Argentina to 
the south. This accounts for a seven- 
meter high spray-painted silver statue of a 
railroad man straddling a granite block in 
front of the hotel. 
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After paying a dollar apiece to take a 
tepid shower in a Frankenstein 
contraption with exposed electrical wires, 
Dan and I went to the bar to plot the final 
320-km leg of our journey. 

In La Paz, many people warned us, 


“There’s no public transportation to 
Laguna Colorada, and even if you get 
there on your own, the army is likely to 
arrest you as contrabandistas or Chilean 
spies.” The James’ flamingos, it seems, 
have made their headquarters in a zona 
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mitttar, UNiy a few voicanoes separate 
Laguna Colorada from the land Chile took 
from Bolivia a hundred years ago in a 
war still heatedly remembered in every 
barber shop and beer hall in La Paz. 

Over a dice game and a cup of “miner’s 
tea” (pisco, sugar, lime juice and tea), we 
persuaded Don Jesus Rosas, the hotel 
proprietor, to drive us to Laguna Colorada 
in his 1975 Ford pick-up. He, in turn, hired 
a burly Indian, who responded to maestro, 
for help with the driving and outfitted the 
truck with a spare tire, two 50-gallon 
drums of gasoline, food, a case of beer and 
a bottle of champagne. At five the next 
morning, we set out. 

On the far side of 60, with hair like a 
field of wheat, Don Jesus was an 
adventurer. Five years before, he scaled El 
Misti and rafted down the Madre de 
Dios River in Peru. Now he sat humming 
to himself, having left his hotel on a day’s 
notice in the hands of two 12-year-olds to 
go off birdwatching with two strangers. 
He had never been to Laguna Colorada 
nor knew how to get there, but our mission 
intrigued him, and he was confident of 
making it there and back. 

Not completely insouciant, however, 
Don Jesus turned out to be an incurable 
backseat driver, fretting about the speed 
and the bumps and bickering with the 
maestro at every fork in the road. 


ot far from Uyuni, even the 

scruffy tola bushes disappeared as 
we crossed a series of mud flats known 
collectively as the Pampa Colorada. An 
alligator-skin pattern, etched in dry red 
clay, stretched for miles to the horizon 
with no vegetation in sight; the road — a 
braid of ruts. 

Skirting small hills and crossing sandy 
pampas speckled with tola, ichu grass and 
the mossy-looking /lareta, we aimed 
toward the Lipez Mountains. An hour or 
two past dawn, we forded the Rio Grande, 


and Don Jesus told us to watch for rheas F 


and vicunas. All we saw, however, was a 
pair of Indians on bicycles. These cyclists 
and two more were the only traffic we met 
on the way to the lake. 

On we drove past an abandoned 
limestone quarry and an overgrown 
landing strip near a played-out mine. A 
woman in red stood by three adobe houses 
and watched us without expression. 

The road turned rocky approaching 
Corpina, the first of five tiny towns in two 
days of driving. Corpina contained a few 
squalid huts, a basketball court and a 
windmill. A flock of gorioncillas turned 
yellow breasts toward us and flew out of our 
path. People looked up from fields or out of 
doorways. 

Four hours, one town, no signs and a 
million tola bushes later, there appeared 
yet another fork in the track. Picking the 
left route, we bumped along through 
badlands and puna towards a woman and 
a boy wading through the ichu grass 
beside the road. Don Jesus wanted to ask 


them where the road led, but the maestro 
looked at the pair, decided they didn’t 
know where they were and kept on 
driving. After another hour of weaving in 
and out through bleak hills, Don Jesus 
declared, “Yo creo que Dids nunca ha 
pasado por aqui,” or, roughly, “A God- 
forsaken place!’’ Nevertheless, we soon 
rattled into Quetena Chica, the village 
closest to Laguna Colorada. 

We got directions in Quetena Chica, but 
once outside the town took a wrong turn 
onto an old mining trail and were lost 
again. Every five minutes we stopped to 
dig ourselves out of deep sand until a 
sudden snow storm obscured the way and 
forced us back to Quetena Chica. 

When we next set out, it was with a 
guide, the ten-year-old nephew of two 
brothers who lived at the lake as 
caretakers. 

The sky blackened with the inevitable 


afternoon hail storm —a surreal approach 
to our destination. The Ford climbed 
steadily up a long ignimbrite-strewn hill 
that looked like a great pile of wood chips. 
Beyond the ridge, Laguna Colorada 
nested in a ring of volcanoes. 

Laguna Colorada is in the foothills of 
the volcanic Western Cordillera near 
Planicie del Panizo, the world’s highest 
desert plateau, in the northwest corner of 
Puna de Atacama. A team of Italian and 
American scientists studying the feasibil- 
ity of harnessing volcanic power to 
produce electricity had a base camp on the 
western shore of the lake. We hoped to 
sleep in their adobe compound, sheltered 
from night temperatures that eveninthe 
summer drop below freezing. 

To reach the camp, we spent an hour 
anda half negotiating the road of mud and 
ash along the northern shore. The :naestro 
drove. We pushed. At 4,930 m, it was like 


AERIAL photograph of James’ flamingos over Laguna Colorada (Photo: Loren Mcintyre. 
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ABOVE: The author (Photo: Dan Buck). BELOW: Indian poachers drag burlap bags full flamingo eggs across 
salty southwestern shore of Laguna Colorada. (Photo: Loren Mcintyre.) 


moving a mountain. Don Jesus, who 
should have had a heart attack, outpaced 
us all. My throat was parched, my lungs 
crushed. In my dizzy state, I had visions of 
the trio of contrabandistas who, according 
to local reports, froze to death in a nearby 
pass when their truck broke down. 
Shovelling sand from under the wheels 
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and barking orders to the maestro, Don 
Jesus wasn’t even breathing hard. 
Finally, we made it to the camp where 
our young guide’s uncle, Julio Berna, 
welcomed us. As the sun set behind the 
volcanoes, hundreds of flamingos strolled 
in the shallow red water near the shore. We 
broke out the champagne. 


The scientists had gone. Employed by 
the Bolivian government, the Berna 
brothers watched over the camp and lake. 
They had been waiting months for a 
paycheck and wondered if they still had 
jobs. We brought with us a letter of 
introduction from a government official, 
who took the opportunity to reassure the 
Bernas that he had not forgotten them and 
that their money would arrive sooner or 
later. Julio Berna looked doubtful. We 
couldn’t blame him. Given the poverty 
throughout Bolivia, remote desert regions 
were not high on the list of government 
priorities. Indeed, although Laguna Color- 
ada and Planicie del Panizo have national 
park status, the wildlife there is not 


protected, 
O ur cold weather sleeping gear 
wasn’t built with the Atacama 
desert in mind,and after a fitful night, Dan 
and I emerged from the campamento ready 
to snap prize-winning shots of the rare 
James’ flamingos. In the distance, the 
birds waded in shallow pools far from the 
shore. It was hard to distinguish the 
James’ from their cousins, the more 
common Chilean and Andean flamingos, 
which also inhabit Laguna Colorada. 
Bereft of binoculars and telephoto lenses, 
we moved in for a closer look. 

The flamingos retreated at our ap- 
proach. With each cautious step, our shoes 
got muddier, our movements clumsier. The 
shore became a treacherous bog. Mucked 
up to our shins, with cold water trickling 
down inside our boots, we saw the still 
distant birds leap into the air with 
outstretched necks and a great flapping of 
wings. Before we could get a closer view, 
which we suspected was beyond an 
amateur birder’s endurance, Don Jesus 
hollered that it was time to leave if we 
hoped to reach Uyuni before dark. It was 
all the excuse we needed. 

A change of socks, a cup of miner’s tea 

* and we said our good-byes, heading north 


toward Chiguana forsaking Quetena and 
the miserable road that led there. Our new 
route ran across a camel-colored desert 
between frosted mountains and variegat- 
ed hills streaked with sulphur, lead, copper, 
tin and silver. The desert gave way toichu 
pampas and small lagoons stained white, 
green and yellow with minerals. Tire 
tracks multiplied and spread over the land 
like a giant finger painting. Navigating 
by guess, we tried to follow the route that 
looked most heavily or recently traveled. 

Soon we were climbing low hills. 
Suddenly, running a hundred meters 
ahead of us appeared three vicunas. 
Stopping dead still, they stared at us for 
five seconds, then dashed over the nearest 
ridge. e 

We had kept an eye out for vicunas 
without success for several months, and 
this trip was our last chance to see them 
before we left the Andes. Our good fortune 
thrilled us. The area southwest of Uyuniis 
one of the wild vicuna’s last known 
habitats, but the creature is vanishing 
rapidly. Entrepreneurs cut down tola 
bushes, which provide natural cover for 
birds and animals,and ship them as far 
away as La Paz for fuel, leaving wildlife 
vulnerable to hunters. 

Also endangered is the /lareta, a 
strange relative of parsley. The //areta 
looks like a moss-covered rock, but it is 
actually a mass of tiny plants with tough 
resinous roots and pale yellow flowers. 
The slow-growing plant lives in the most 
arid regions of the cold high Andes. Like 
tola, llareta makes excellent fuel. _ Boli- 
vians “mine” large areas of /lareta, 
known locally as llareteras, blasting 
chunks loose with dynamite and carry- 
ingoffhuge truckloads to distant towns. 


THE Laguna Colorada. Red algae gives the lake its color and its name. 


At least one such truck had bounced 
over the route ahead of us, leaving a trail of 
llareta behind. Don Jesus carried on as if 
we had struck gold. He insisted we stop and 
pick up every piece until our Ford bulged 
with llareta. 


Fix hours of driving and we'd only 
seen one small mining camp. This 
convinced Don Jesus we had strayed west 
into Chile, The maestro, for years a driver 
for a mining company in the area, insisted 
we would reach Chiguana any minute, 
and from Chiguana it was a straight shot 
to Uyuni. For the next half an hour, he and 
Don Jesus muttered and grumbled as our 
road led through a stone zoo — a field of 
red rocks carved by water and wind into 
animal shapes. 

Beyond these, a town appeared on the 
horizon. Chiguana? The maestro thought 
so and was about to gloat when up popped 
a sign — the only one we saw on the entire 
trip — “Alota,” a town northeast of 
Laguna Colorada, about halfway to 
Uyuni. We were nowhere near either 
Chiguana or Chile. We weren’t lost, but we 
would be lucky to make it back before 
nightfall. 

The army waylaid us in Alota. Guards 
studied our passports and quizzed Don 
Jesus and maestro for an interminable 
half hour. Fortunately, we offered a soldier 
a lift to the next town. This act convinced 
the commanding officer we weren’t carry- 
ing contraband or secrets for the Chileans. 
He waved us on. With that, the soldier 
climbed on board along with two Indian 
women who clambered atop the heap of 
llareta with their children. 

Ten minutes out of Alota, it began to 
rain. Lightning flashed out of the navy sky 


and sent dust flying 50 meters to our left. 
Whirlwinds danced.inthe distance. Don 
Jesus worried. When it rains on Pampa 


Colorada, the mud flats into an 
impassable sea of slime. 

We let the soldier off at a crossroad. In 
the cold drizzle, the Indians hunkered down 
under their ponchos. The truck’s cab 
seemed smaller and smaller to the four of us 
crammed inside wondering what we would 
find when we reached Pampa Colorada. 
Don Jesus and the maestro bickered more 
or less incessantly about which way to go 
and how fast; Dan and I sat on the edge of 
the seat, sizing up the sky. 

The first of the red pampas was dry. We 
were jubilant. By the third, with four to go, 
we were mired in mud a foot deep. Freezing 
rain fell. We slopped through muck, 
shoveling out the wheels, straining to get 
the truck moving. It crawled through the 
sludge, bogged down, then slithered 
forward a few meters. The heavy load of 
llareta helped to stabilize the back end, but 
didn’t make it any easier to push. 

By the time we reached the last — and 
worst — of the mud flats, the windshield 
wipers had flown off. We could barely see 
the road ahead. The maestro leaned out of 
the window for a better view of the ruts 
and yelled that we ought to drive beside 
the road where it look drier and flatter. 
Don Jesus cursed and insisted that the 
rocks underneath the ruts were all that 
stood between us and disaster: “If we fall 
off this road, we’re fried!” 

Two days of sniping had escalated into 
a shouting match. 

But like a mule, our truck ploughed 
onward. With the night upon us, we saw 
the lights of tiny Uyuni twinkling like 
Manhattan on the horizon. a 
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_ The Draining 
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Lake Guatavita 


By John Hemming 


THE author John Hemming 

is Director and Secretary of the 

The Royal Geographical Society. 

This article is reprinted from his recent 
book, The Search for El! Dorado. 


ILLUSTRATION. 
The mysterious Lake 


Guatavita as depicted by 
Alexander von Humboldt 


nce the Spaniards learned that the 

Muisca made offerings in their 
sacred lakes, a conviction grew that great 
wealth awaited anyone who could plumb 
those mysterious waters. Cieza de Leon, 
who wrote in Peru in the 1550s, spoke of a 
‘very large lake in the province of Bogota 
from which, if His Majesty would order it to 
be drained, he would remove a quantity of 
gold and diamonds [emeralds] that the 
Indians threw into it in ancient times.’ 

Lazaro Fonte, Jimenez de Quesada’s 
captain who was in trouble for his outrages 
against the Indians, may have attempted 
to drain Lake Guatavita, which lay within 
his encomienda. Pedro Simon said that 
Lazaro Fonte did try but soon desisted for 
lack of funds—which seems improbable 
since Fonte had plenty of subject Indians, 
and since he left Bogota soon after the 
abortive El] Dorado expedition of 1541 and 
went to live in Quito, 

The first documented attempt on Lake 
Guatavita was by Antonio de Sepulveda, 
who obtained a royal licence to drain the 
lake, issued on 22 September 1562. He 
returned to New Granada and built huts 
alongside the lake and a _ boat for 
soundings. He assembled many Indians 


and set them to work, laboriously cutting a 
trench through which to drain the water. 
Pedro Simon said that he had to provide 
quantities of wine to keep his men working 
on that cold paramo. Sepulveda managed 
to lower the lake level slightly and found 
some gold discs and emeralds in the mud at 
the edge of the lake. Further efforts took 
him deeper, towards the lake’s centre, 
which was where everyone supposed that 
the valuable offerings were dropped. Juan 
Rodriguez Fresle wrote that Sepulveda’s 
cuttings could still be seen in his day in the 
1630s. He wrote that ‘a long time later 
[Sepulveda] continued to want to make 
another drainage, but could not. In the end 
he died poor and exhausted. I knew him 
well and often conversed with him, and I 
helped bury him in the church of 
Guatavita.’ Pedro Simon said that 
Sepulveda extracted 56,000 pesos of gold 
objects from Guatavita: Rodriguez Fresle 
said 12,000 pesos; but the original record of 
22 June 1576 has now been found, and it 
records only ‘232 pesos and 10 grams of 
good gold’. In 1625 twelve people from the 
mining camp of Santa Ana applied for 
permission to search for treasure in the 
lake. They obtained the usual elaborate 
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legal documents, with permission to use as 
many Indians as they needed, ‘paying 
them as they must be paid’. But nothing 
came of this, or of any other attempt during 
the centuries of colonial rule. 

There was a far more serious effort in 
1823, soon after Colombia achieved 
independence from Spanish rule. An 
enthusiast called Jose Ignacio ‘Pepe’ Paris 
formed a company to drain Guatavita, with 
sixteen shareholders subscribing $8,000. 
He hired an overseer called Ramirez and 
started cutting a trench on the north-east 
edge of the circular lake. His drain lowered 
the lake water; but no treasure was found. 
He told a friend that the original 
investment was gone: “I thought it would 
be sufficient; but unfortunately it has now 
cost me $20,000 and there are still 35 feet of 
water left.” * 

A British naval captain called Charles 
Stuart Cochrane visited Colombia at this 
time, and made friends with ‘Pepe’ Paris. 
Cochrane amazed the Colombians by 
demonstrating how a syphon could drain a 
water tank; but when he reached Guatavita 
he realized that it was too large to be 
emptied by this means. Cochrane was 
struck by the eerie beauty of the lake: 


‘Picture to yourself a lovely autumnal day 
on the lakes of Westmoreland,—such had 
we; not a breath of wind disturbed the 
glassy surface of the lake, which reflected 
back the thick woods that studded its 
shores, rising in tiers on tiers to the height 
of 127 feet; and above all was seen a calm 
reflected sky; nought living moved, save a 
few water-fowl, that gently glided away 
from us ...’ Cochrane happily settled down 
among the Colombian Indians living in 
their cold hut, huddled over the camp fire at 
night, but with plenty of excellent game to 
eat. He saw that the trench passed through 
slate and grey sandstone, so that the water 
undermined its sides. He arranged for it to 
be shored. On 25 October 1823 Cochrane 
reckoned that the trench was ready. ‘I 
determined on opening an embouchure, 
sufficient to let two square feet of water 
keep running out during the night. This I 
did, and retired to rest with the pleasing 
noise of the roar of the water dashing 
through the canal, and winding its way to 
the plains below.’ But, by the next morning, 
the lake was lowered only about six inches 
and the trench was crumbling. Cochrane 
ordered hundreds of planks to be cut for 
more shoring, and then moved on in his 


travels. His friend Pepe continued the work, 
with the dogged determination of a Berrio. 
Seven successive trenches caved in. 
Colonel J.P. Hamilton, a British diplomat 
who visited the lake in 1826, wrote that ‘as 
his design had no chance of success this 
way, he was advised to dig a subterraneous 
channel, about 30 feet lower than the bed of 
the lake, in the same direction he had taken 
in making the first fissure... heartily wish 
he may succeed at last; he deserved to 
possess a good fortune, being a most liberal 
good-natured man, particularly attentive to 
foreigners and a great friend of Boli- 
var’s...’ But another disaster occurred. In- 
dian labourers perished when the tunnel 
collapsed and ‘Pepe’ Paris was left as dis- 
illusioned and destitute as all his 
predecessors. 

The lure of hidden gold still had 
powerful attraction. Captain Cochrane 
quoted someone called Monsieur dela Kier, 
of the Royal Institute, Paris, who 
calculated that the lake ought to contain 
gold and precious stones worth ‘one billion 
one hundred and twenty millions sterling’. 
Colonel Hamilton was more sceptical. He 
doubted whether the lake would ever yield 
enough to repay the cost of draining it. He 
reasoned that the Muisca, with no gold 
mines of their own, would never have 
thrown much treasure into these waters. 


he next attempt was made, not on 

Lake Guatavita, but on Siecha, 
another round lake on an_ isolated 
moorland to the south of the village of 
Guatavita. Siecha was 220 metres in 
diameter and at an altitude of 3,673 metres. 
It was reasoned that Siecha might have 
been the lake of the Muisca ceremony or 
that it might contain treasure of the chief of 
Chia, thrown into it to escape the 
conquistadores. The first company formed 
to drain Lake Siecha failed, but the second 
attempt, in 1856, dug a channel three 
metres deep and 50 metres long, and 
managed to lower the lake by a full three 
metres. Its reward was to find some Muisca 
objects, including the famous golden figure 
of the chief and ten attendants on a raft. 
Liborio Zerda said of this raft: ‘In our 
opinion this piece represents the ceremony 
of El Dorado.’ This success inspired a later 
attempt on Lake Siecha. In 1870 two men 
called Crowther and Urdaneta drove a 
shaft for 187 meters towards the western 
wall of the lake. They were within a short 
distance of completing their perforation 
when, on 9 October 1870, they both died of 
asphyxiation, from the lack of air in their 
tunnel and from fumes from the lake mud. 
At the end of the century there was 
renewed interest in Lake Guatavita. Three 
unmarried ladies who owned the hacienda 
that contained the sacred lake gave a 
concession to an entrepreneur to drain 
Guatavita. In September 1899 this 
concession passed to an Englishman called 
Hartley Knowles who floated an enterprise 
called Contractors Limited, with himself as 
administrator at a salary of £25 a month. 
Quantities of equipment were carried up to 
Guatavita on muleback, including the pride 
of the English engineers: a steam pump. 
The work progressed slowly. In 1908 a 
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Colombian engineer called Hernando de 
Villa joined Contractors Limited and, with 
drainage channels and steam pumps, the 
lake was almost drained. A German 
traveller called Konrad Beissmanger 
visited Guatavita in July 1910 and actually 
took a photograph of the drained lake—a 
mass of mud, rivulets and pools of water. 
He found an Englishman called W. Cooper 
in charge of the operation, and visited a 
400-metre tunnel that was being used to 
drain the lake’s mud. It was supported by 
wooden pit props near its entrance, but 
otherwise ran through solid limestone. 
Cooper said that he had worked at 
Guatavita for eight years. He had a dozen 
Indian labourers scouring the mud of the 
lake’s floor, prodding with sticks and 
occasionally finding Muisca objects. 

The treasures from Guatavita were sent 
to London, where Contractors Limited put 
them on exhibition in August 1911, prior to 
auction at Sotheby’s on 11 December 1911. 
The sale consisted of 62 lots, 22 of which 
contained gold and the rest were ceramics 
or other Muisca artefacts. The finest pieces 
were pectorals, neck and nose ornaments, a 
gold snake and a goddess, a golden helmet, 
pendants and pins. One breastplate 
weighed over eight ounces and the helmet 
weighed almost six ounces; otherwise the 
objects were typical small Muisca pieces 
weighing between one and two ounces. 

The exhibition catalogue revealed that 
Contractors Limited had had initial capital 
of £40,000 to which £37,500 of rights and 
additional issues had been added. It said 
that ‘the Lake was successfully drained dry 
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In legend, each 
morning the naked 
king was covered { 
in powdered } 
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in 1904 in spite of many drawbacks and the 
long revolution [in Colombia]. Great 
difficulties have been encountered in 
dealing with the mud and sand at the 
bottom, a five years’ drought causing a 
great scarcity of water. Work, although 
slowly, has been going on steadily all the 
time. A depth of 30 feet has been obtained in 
the centre and along the ditch to thetunnel, 
through which all the mud is being washed. 
Although the surface is now fairly hard 
and solid, the mud below is in a semiliquid 
state, and is always pressing in from the 
sides to the centre. The bottom, perfectly 
flat when drained, is now cupshaped.’ The 
mud of Guatavita hardened like cement. 
The First World War brought an end to 
Contractors Limited. Spring waters refilled 
the lake. And visionaries remained 
convinced that the cup-like centre of 
Guatavita contained the important 
treasures. 


A n lTrishwoman called Dorothy 
Warren floated a company to drain 
Guatavita in 1920; and in 1932 Americans 
led by a marine diver called Jonessen 
floundered about in the lake’s mud wearing 
heavy diving suits, and recovered a few 
more objects. In 1949 Gustavo Jaramillo 
Sdnchez formed a company that 
designated Guatavita as a mine called El 
Dorado—to avoid a government 
prohibition on draining natural lakes. He 
declared: ‘I had a great idea. There is no 
need to drain the lake to reach its bottom. 
By mounting a type of dragline called 
Clamshell everything can be extracted 
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from the Lake.’ An American diver called 
Timperly arrived in 1953 and scoured the 
lake with ‘a steel ball with movable claws.. 
and the very latest metal-detecting 
equipment’; but all in vain. 

Twelve years later, in 1965, Jaramillo 
Sanchez was still able to declare: ‘I am 
completely certain that the fabulous 
treasure of the Chibchas [Muisca] is to be 
found in the bottom of Lake Guatavita. I 
am an old miner and I know why I am 
saying this.’ He was convinced that, since 
precious objects had been found at the 
edges of the lake, ‘it is logical that the 
veritable Dorado is at its bottom.’ His 
conviction spread. Successful American 
treasure hunters heard about it through an 
item in the Wall Street Journal. So, in 1965, 
Colombian Exploration Inc. was formed in 
Miami, with one Colombian and four 
American partners. The formidable diver 
Kip Wagner, whose Real Eight Corporation 
had found the treasure of a Spanish plate 
fleet wrecked off Florida, was involved. The 
team arrived in Colombia in a blaze of 
publicity. It declared that the cold of the 
lake’s waters ruled out skin divers: it 
intended to use strong suction pumps 
instead. A preliminary reconnaissance 
began. But the Colombian Institute of 
Anthropology and the Council of 
Monuments intervened and declared that 
inexpert excavation would be illegal: any 
work on Guatavita could be done only byits 
own archaeologists. So Lake Guatavita 
now has a respite, no longer drained, 
dragged or pumped. But it is unlikely to 
contain any further Muisca treasure. & 
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By Lorrie Meeks 


L eaving Sdo Paulo with its endless 

skyscrapers, impenetrable with 
meagre Portuguese and funds, I caught a 
bus out into the open spaces where nature 
knows no language barrier. 


A practiced bus rider, the 16-hour ride 
went by easily enough, and I arrived in the 
town of Guaira, Brazil, at four in the 
morning. I settled into a box of a motel 
room, crawling with creatures and moths 


and fell asleep to the sounds of marimba 
music from the street below. 

Guaira, on the Rio Parand, is a town 
with paved sidewalks and dirt streets, 
about 20 kilometers north of the grand Sete 
Quedas (Seven Falls). 

Next morning, I sat on a wooden bench 
under a shade tree, waiting for the bus that 
leaves for the falls. Boys of seven and men 
of sixty maneuvered ice cream pushcarts 


and stopped to gossip. Schoo! girls from the 
city giggled as they tried out their few 
phrases of English on me. I answered in my 
pidgin Spanish. Only the Rio Parana 
divides Guaira, in Brazil, from Paraguay, 
so it is more or less a bilingual town. 

The bus arrived. We cruised through the 
town, out into the country and into the 
national park. Far off in the valley wounda 
calm river. I wandered out over a wooden 
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“THE power and 
the incredible 
thunder caught and’ 
overwhelmed me.” 


walkway, and a sound began to invade my 
senses. Soon | found myself on a loosely 
suspended foot-bridge. Behind and below, 
waterfalls crashed with wild force, an ever 
present temptation to hurl oneself over the 
brink. The power and the incredible 


thunder (like a thousand planes taking off 


simultaneously) caught and overwhelmed 
me. 

Precariously, | made my way to the other 
side of the swinging suspension bridge 
back onto solid ground. A maze of paths led 
on and on over more bridges and more falls, 
each more magnificent than the last; 
sometimes through rainbows rising up out 
of the mist. 

Photographs could never catch the 
grandeur of this array of waterfalls. I 
walked for hours seeing less than half of 
them. Nowhere else in the world is there 
such an enormous volume of falling water 


— double Niagra Falls. The exhilaration of 


standing directly over the falls, the water 
plummeting a hundred feet below, surpass- 
es Niagara or Iguazu. 

Going on, a fancied suicide seemed less 
romantic as I became aware of the 
unravelling cables that supported the 
bridges. I smiled uneasily at passerbys, 
hoping there was still time before the bridge 


went crashing down into the millions of 
gallons of orange and white water below. 

Along the trail, two women fanned 
themselves before a little hut. They spoke to 
me in Portuguese and | nodded without 
understanding. I licked the salt from my 
lips — a mixture of sweat and mist — and 
drifted in time. 

A legend told by an old Indian chief, 
Kara-Kara, speaks of a time when, in the 
lands of Guaira, God Sun ruled supreme. 
The people worshipped the sun god along 
with God Moon, the God of Water, the God 
of Good Spirits and God Snake (son of the 
devil.) 

God Sun had a daughter, Ivoty Pyahu, 
the most enchanting woman in all the 
kingdom, with “eyes like limpid lakes, hair 
like a night full of stars and lips as sensual 
as a wild flower.” 

God Snake, among her many suitors, 
was taken most with her charms. Knowing 
he had little chance of marrying her, he 
plotted to steal her away from the sky and 
her family. 

One beautiful night, a scream of grief 
and agony echoed across the universe, The 
earth shook and burned with the loss of the 
kidnapped Ivoty. The forces of the world 
rose against the son of the devil. In hopes of 
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escaping to the big sea to the south, God 
Snake took to the River Sea (the Parana). 

In fury, God Sun followed. Reaching the 
lands of Guaira and hot on the trail, he was 
overcome by the thought of Ivoty in the 
“monstrous snake-like arms” of the devil's 
son. God Sun let loose a ball of fire that fell 
on the water of the River Sea. It flared, 
opening a big pit of fire, smoke and water, 
burying God Snake in its depths. 

Ivoty Pyahu escaped to return to her 
father, whereupon he transformed her into 
a blue butterfly. 


s Il sat in the shade of a hut, a 

blue butterfly fluttered by. I tried to 
catch her flight on celluloid, but she was too 
elusive. 

More than blue butterflies support the 
chief's story: history attributes the creation 
of the nineteen falls to volcanic activity 
occurring thousands of years ago. 

I hiked on down the dirt path and came 
upon the last of the falls accessible on foot. 
Here I climbed out among the rocks to 
bathe my tired feet while gazing into the 
swirling waters for a glimpse of God Snake. 
It was easy to imagine gods using the forces 
of the earth and water in a desperate battle 
over a beautiful goddess. 

But here ends the story of beauty and 
legend. Picture these falls turned off by the 
huge faucet of progress. In 1983, the rush of 
waterfalls will cease, blocked by hard, cold, 
grey cement. 


Brazil and Paraguay are jointly build- 
ing the largest hydro-electric plant in the 
world, about 230 kilometers downstream. 
Sete Quedas will become Lake Itaipu, with 
the falls gliding soundlessly underwater. 
Itaipu Binational, in Puerto Presidente 
Stroessner, Paraguay, is construction head- 
quarters for the dam. 

In 1978, the presidents of Paraguay and 
Brazil detonated 58 tons of dynamite to 
open a channel to the Rio Parana. Since 
then some 28,000 men work around the 
clock, excavating and pouring cement. 

The dam itself is a few kilometers 
outside Puerto Presidente Stroessner. | 
walked about in the pits of this cement 
monster where massive walls dwarfed 
huge trucks and cranes. When completed, 
there will be a dam nearly a mile long and 
56 stories high. 

Itaipu Dam will be phased in over a 
five year period. By 1988 it will supply 
southern and southeastern Brazil with 
more than onethird of their electrical 
energy. One-half of one of its 18 generators 
will be capable of producing all the 
electrical energy Paraguay presently uses. 
In seven years, operating at full capacity, 
the dam will generate 12.6 million kilo- 
watts, 

To replace Sete Quedas with cement is 
blasphemy. Kara-Kara, the old Indian 
Chief, believes that with the water of the 
falls no longer crushing God Snake, he may 
escape to wreak his revenge. | 


ITAIPU Dam, Puerto 
Presidente Stroessner, 
Paraguay. When completed 
it will be a mile long 

and fifty-six stories 

high. 
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Where Have All the 
Pyaqmies Gone? 


By Pieter Crow 


Photos reprinted from We Dared the Andes by Gustaf Bolinder 
eter Frey, in his article “More Than i * ater ae 
Myth” (SAE,#5) described his ex- ; 

periences with Indians of the Sierra de acmeat: i 4 e. 

Perija, the mountain range on the frontier 
between Colombia and Venezuela. In 
passing, Peter mentioned that missionaries 
in Machiques, a Venezuelan town west of 
Lake Maracaibo, had encountered in the 
sierra Pygmies “all less than 1.40 
meters [4 feet 7 inches] tall.” Unfortunately, 
the man who had actually met them was 
away on vacation, and Peter could not 
confirm that such Indians actually existed. 

This rumor of South American Pygmies 
is no myth. Such Indians existed and are 
described in a book by a Swedish anthrop- 
ologist: 

We Dared the Andes: Three Journeys 

into the Unknown,by Gustaf Bolind- 

er. Translated by Elsa Kruuse. 

Abelard-Schuman, New York and 

London. 1958 

My only knowledge of these Indians 
comes from this book, so I don’t know ifany 
members of the Pygmy tribe are still living, 
but they certainly were alive and well as of 
1937. In that year, Bolinder crossed the 
Sierra de Perija from Becerril in Colombia 
to Machiques in Venezuela, a journey 
across virgin-forested mountains that took 
nearly three weeks. For part of that 
distance he used Indians of the Maraca 
tribe as porters, Bolinder described Maracas 
“as small as children, yet fully developed 
adults! The women looked exactly like little 
circus dwarfs and none of the men was 
much over four feet [1.2 meters] in height.” 

Actually, Bolinder discovered the Mara- 
cas in 1920, and lived with them for some 
weeks studying their culture and taking 
photographs. 

“Our discovery of the Pygmy Maraca 
tribe caused quite a stir. It is well known 
that there are Pygmies in Africa and in 
some countries bordering on the Pacific. 


BOLINDER with two Maraca pygmies. Note: 
“Pygmy” refers to any ethnic group in which the 
height of the average male is under 150 cm (4‘11"). 
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But we were met by complete scientific 
consternation on our return with the news 
of our discovery, until we showed the 
phototgraphs we had brought back to an 
American scientific convention that was 
meeting in Gothenburg. Such well-known 
men as Rivet, Gusinde and Erland Norden- 
skjold studied our photographs with great 
interest. Then, the latter showed me an 
ancient map he had turned up in his 
subsequent research on which the word 
“pigmeos” was written very clearly over 
the mountains of the Maraca Indians.” 

Bolinder tells of his discovery of this 
tribe and other plucky adventures in the 
Sierra de Perija in We Dared the Andes. 
Written for a popular audience and easy to 
read, it is somewhat superficial about the 
Indians and their culture. In particular, no 
exact data on the height of the Maracas is 
given apart from vague assertions like: 
“Their heads seldom reached my elbow and 
the women were even shorter.” Neverthe- 
less, the photos do seem convincing. 

Bolinder made three expeditions to the 
Sierra de Perija. In 1915 he visited the 
Milagru Indians east of the Colombian 
village of Codazzi. In 1920, three-days 
travel from the town of Becerril, he met the 
Maraca tribe. Finally, in 1936-37 he 
undertook the crossing of the mountains 
from Colombia to Venezuela, starting from 
the territory of the Maraca and crossing the 
land of the Sicacao and Manastara Indians 
in order to reach Machiques. 

The Indians of the Sierra de Perija, 
sometimes referred to by the generic name 
“Motilones,” were notable for their fero- 
cious reception of intruders — death on 
sight. The most notorious of the lot lived 
along the Catatumbo River, where many 
an oil prospector met his end with an arrow 
in his side. Peter Frey visited this region 
and found that the Indians have been 


peaceful since the 1960's. 
B olinder explored north of the Cata- 
tumbo where the Indians were 
somewhat less hostile. But when he arrived 
in Codazzi in 1915, Mestizo settlers 
considered the area dangerous. They 
seldom ventured far from town without an 
armed escort. On this trip, Bolinder was 
accompanied by his wife, Esther, and baby 
daughter, Sif, who had been born upon 
arrival in Colombia. 

“We were very young. We had a right to 
be adventurous. Sif slept in a little 
hammock around my neck. We saw 
nothing strange in traveling like that. 
Others did the same in this primitive 
country. The natives, the Indians, whom 
we were determined to get to know, trusted 
right from the start a man who traveled 
with his wife and child — a man leaves his 
family at home when his intentions are not 
friendly.” 

In order to gain the trust of the Milagru 


A Sierra de Perija landscape. 


Indians, Bolinder set out knives, beads and 
other articles in the Indians’ cornfields 
about 7 km east of Codazzi. Later he 
returned to find them replaced by bows and 
arrows. Encouraged, Bolinder brought a 
cow as a gift for the Indians. 

“The field was deserted but it was 
obvious that the Indians had been picking 
corn very recently. There was a basket full 
of cobs and, on top of it, a pair of woven 
straw fans such as they used to fan a fire. 
Behind the bushes over by the camp huts 
we saw painted faces watching us! Sharp 
arrowheads glittered where the light struck 
them. I suddenly remembered: that I had 
heard there was one Indian word which 
they all understood — yacano or yacuno — 
meaning ‘friend.’ I was fairly sure it was 
the right word because the same word is 
found in several Caribbean languages and 
means someone close, a relation. I called 
out, Yacano, yacano! Suddenly the Indians 
began throwing away their weapons and 
calling out to us in their language. The risk 
of a clash between us seemed to have 
passed. Suddenly they caught sight of the 
heifer and stood stock still staring at it. I 
called out with wild gesticulations and 
pointed to the cow, then to the Indians, and 
tried to explain to them that they could eat 
it. They understood. They all flocked around 
the terrified animal, which tried to break 
away from them without success. I shall 
never forget their shouts of glee as they 
started off with their gift. Then quite 
suddenly they stopped and turned back, 
rushing straight toward us. Their grimac- 
ing faces were wreathed in smiles and their 
actions were like children’s around a Christ- 
mas tree. They threw their arms around us, 
hugged us ecstatically, and a couple of them 
gave me their bows and arrows. Now they 
were pulling at our clothes and pointing up 
at the mountain shouting, ‘Inca, Inca!’ I 


have since learned that that word means 
‘go’. We naturally had to accept the 
Indians’ invitation.” 

The next day Bolinder and his Mestizo 
helpers (who were plenty scared) made 
their way to the Indians’ village. Bolinder 
spent some days studying the Milagru and 
exchanging beads for handicrafts. He 
visited several neighboring Indian villages 
before his time and funds ran out. As the 
Bolinders departed for Sweden, a measles 
epidemic broke out in Codazzi. It had tragic 
consequences. Several Indians picked up 
the disease when they came to town. They 
carried the infection back to their moun- 
tains. Within a few weeks, 90% of the 
Milagrus lay dead. 

The Bolinders returned to the Sierra in 
1920 with a Norwegian photographer, 
Ottar Gladtvet. This time they traveled to 
the territory of the Maraca Indians. Their 
meeting was a friendly one, as Montecristo, 
Bolinder’s Mestizo guide and interpreter 
(he understood several Indian dialects), 
was known to the Maracas from previous 
visits. 

“I had thought from the first that there 
was something odd about these Indians. It 
was only on second inspection that I 
realized what it was — they were as small 
as children, yet were fully developed adults! 
They seemed amazed to see giants walking 
around in their valley. I was as astounded 
as they were. They were all thin and the 
older men had remarkable beards. Pure 
Indians, as everyone knew, had very little 
hair anywhere on their bodies. These little 
people had no memories of ever having 
fought with white people — with the 
Indians, yes. They had fought them off and 
on for years. These Indians had seen no 
white people except a couple of monks and 
Montecristo and they knew nothing as yet 
of the darker sides of ‘civilization.’ On our 
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arrival they learned about trading for the 
first time in their lives — and liked it.” 
“The Indians lived a good life up there. 
Crops were plentiful and didn’t require too 
much work. There was plenty of time to 
hunt and fish in the lower valleys. They 
had no need to hurry and had a hard time 
understanding why were were so eager to 
get on our way. After all hadn’t we lived 
with them for a full month, even! We, too, 
were reluctant to leave their cool, beautiful 
mountains whose thousand shades of 
green blended into a dark blue like mighty 
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waves, then paled in mist until our eyes 
could no longer follow their wake south.” 

Returning to South America sixteen 
years later, the Bolinders undertook their 
most ambitious exploration: a crossing of 
the Sierra de Perija. 

They arrived in Columbia during the 
rainy season. Some of the Maracas could 
now speak Spanish, which made communi- 
cation much easier. “Yes, Sefior,” one old 
Indian told Bolinder, “we Motilons finally 
made peace with the wild white people. 
Now the white people are tame.” 
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bones of her 
dead relatives tied in a pack on her back, 


But Bolinder wanted to be sure he could 
count on his friendship with the Indians 
before starting his journey across the 
mountains. He would need them to carry 
his supplies. 

“As I watched them,” he wrote, “I was 
reminded of jaguar kittens. They could play 
and purr one minute and snarl and bristle 
the next, without any apparent provoca- 
tion.” 

While waiting for the end of the rainy 
season, he had time to observe the 
Maracas. 

“Many of these Pygmies went around 
with pets they had tamed. Most were small 
birds which perched on their heads or 
shoulders and were never put in cages. 
Some Indians were followed by tame 
ground rats which nibbled food from their 
owners’ mouths; and several Indian kept 
baby animals to help keep their babies 
warm and which they nursed with their 
own young.” 

The Maracas showed a similar interest 
in the anthropologist: 

“IT was very tall compared to the 
Pygmies and they never tired of trying to 
inspect my body. I had to show the women 
my legs, my muscles and chest and even 
satisfy their curiosity as to whether I, too, 
possessed the chief attribute of the male of 
the species. I found it wiser to accomodate 
them once or twice as nonchalantly as I 
could. I was able, however, to discourage 
any new games by letting them believe that 
my wife would be very angry with them, 
and they wanted to avoid that at all costs.” 


] n January 1937, Gustaf and Esther 
started out with twelve Mestizo porters 


and a dozen Maraca Indians, male and 
female. The trip was financed in part by an 
oil company that hoped the Bolinders 
might find new sources of oil and perhaps, 
even befriend Indians to the south who 
were causing oilmen trouble. The Bolind- 
ers real interest, however, was anthrop- 
ology and sheer adventure, Needless to say, 
it was not the kind of trek they would have 
embarked upon if they had known what 
was in store for them: attacks of malaria, 
exhausting marches day after day over 
precipitious mountains and bushwhacking 
through thick forests, swamps and freezing 
paramos. 

Their Indian guides led them in a 
generally southwest to northeast direction. 
Their provisions, enough for one month, 
they eked out with wild game. When a 
Mestizo shot a deer, they gave part of the 
carcass to the Maracas, who cached-a 
portion for later retrieval. 

“The Indians seem to have stomachs of 
iron. It makes no difference to them if food 
, is spoiled. In fact, they bury it until it has 
practically rotted, dig it up, cook it and eat it 
with apparent relish although one would 
think it would poison them for life. Even 
little children would share such food. But 
the Indians eat only a very little of 
anything at a time. Our Creole bearers, on 
the other hand, put away huge portions of 
food at every opportunity.” 


F. Velen after they started, the party 
came to a village of Sicacao Indians 
who apparently had seldom, if ever, seen 
white people. Bolinder recorded differences 
between the Maracas and the Sicacao. 

“The little Pygmy Maracas had pale 
golden-brown skins and many of them had 
almost East Asian features — not surpris- 
ing, really, as it is generally believed that 
South America’s Indians came from Asia 
originally. The older men had beards, not 
as thick as, for instance, our Spanish 
monk’s, but straggling wisps of hair on 
upper lip and chin. Their arms and legs 
were slender, especially their legs. They 
walked with a rolling gait as if it were 
troublesome or painful. The women, parti- 
cularly, walked on the outer edges of their 
soles.” 

“The Sicacao, on the other hand, have 
soft red skins and the women reminded me 
somewhat of Finnish or Dalcarlian women 
— straight and proud, with clean-cut 
features. They are all medium-size in build, 
after South American standards — the 
men, between 4'% and 5 feet (1.4-1.5 meters), 
the women somewhat shorter, and they 
move more gracefully, walking and 
dancing.” 

At this point the Maracas returned to 
their own villages and the expedition 
continued on with Sicacao porters. They 
arrived several days later at the next 
village. Here the semi-civilized Indians 


wore boots and hats like the “whites.” Some 
of Bolinders’s gear was stolen. 

“Romantic Manastara had turned out to 
be a sad commentary upon man’s efforts to 
bring the ‘heathen’ the so-called benefits of 
civilization — in this the Parajaina tribe in 
their village of Ayajpaina. But what 
difference did it make, after all? Faroff to 
the east, beyond the hazy plain, we saw a 
bright spot we knew must be the town of 
Machiques in Venezuela!” 

On February 7, 1937, the expedition 
arrived in Machiques where they received a 
hero’s welcome. “People pressed around 
them, they were interviewed on radio 
programs, and newspaper reporters dogged 
their tracks.” 

Later, Bolinder visited the Catatumbo 
Basin where the Motilon struggled against 
invading oil companies. 

“The Indians are there although you 
seldom see them. They move silently in the 
shadows of their great trees, keeping 
constant watch against further encroach- 
ments, knowing they are powerless to do 
more than slow down the march of the oil 
rigs. In my opinion, it’s best for them that 
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they feel the way they do. I do not believe 
they would gain anything from civilization 
for, when a free man loses his pride, he loses 
more than his land. I have only to think of 
those miserable half-civilized Indians Es- 
ther and I ran into above Machiques to 
hope this brave tribe will remain free and 
full of fight no matter how hopeless the 
prospects.” 

Judging from Peter Frey’s article, the 
Motilones’ prospects are not hopeless, and 
for some of the Indians the outlook seems 
promising. What about Maracas and 
Sicacaos? Descendants of the Pygmies, if 
any are still alive, have almost certainly 
been forced into the remoter sections of the 
Sierra. Perhaps the missionaries in Machi- 
ques are in contact with them. Peter's 
Statistics lead me to worry about their 
present status: “Constant warfare, coupled 
with inadequate food and new diseases, 
reduced the Motilon population from 10,000 
in the 1930's to some 1,200 today.” 

Is there anyone willing to dare the 
Andes and let us know whether the 
Pygmies of the Sierra de Perija are still 
alive? a 
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INCAFO’ Natural History in Spanish 
America Series: 

Los Parques Nacionales de Venezuela, 
224 pages, 1977, 4,200 pesetas. 


Los Parques Nacionales de Costa 
Rica, 224 pages, 1978, 4,200 pesetas. 


Los Parques Nacionales del Perti, 224 
pages, 1978, 4200 pesetas. 


Bellezas Naturales de México, 224 
pages, 1979, 4200 pesetas. 


Os Parques Nacionais do Brasil, 224 
pages, 1979, 4,200 pesetas. 


Los Parques Nacionales de la Argent- 
ina, 224 pages, 1980, 4,200 pesetas. 


In preparation: 
Los Parques Nacionales de Ecuador 


Insituto de la Caza Fotografica y Ciencias 
de la Naturaleza (INCAFO), Apartado No. 
202 F.D., Madrid, Spain. 


You see there are in our 
countries rivers that have no 
names, trees that nobody 
knows, and birds that no- 
body has described. It is easy 
to be surrealistic because 
everything we know is new. 

—Pablo Neruda 


The earth has been sailing around the 
sun 4,500 million years, give or take an eon. 
Yet it was not until the late 1800’s that 
people began to think seriously about 
preserving corners of it for public use. 

Our ancestors rarely threatened their 
environment, in part, because a subsistence 
economy forces a harmony with nature 
that an industrial economy does not. The 
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South America’s 


National Parks 


By Dan Buck 


Andean foot hoe is hardly a competitor to 
the bulldozer. Chan Chan and Machu 
Picchu would have survived an environ- 
mental impact statement; Chicago is 
another question. 

In 1870, a group of eastern gentlemen 
sportsmen visited Yellowstone and over a 
campfire cooked up a plan to turn the site 
into a national park. Two years of 
persistent lobbying and a couple of 
Scribner’s Monthly articles later, Congress 
created Yellowstone National Park, “for 
the public good.” 

The example spread quickly. Australia 
established the Royal National Park in 
New South Wales in 1879; Canada began 
collecting land around a mineral hot 
springs in Banff, Alberta, in 1885; New 
Zealand created Tongario National Park 
in 1894; and South Africa set up three game 
preserves near Natal in 1897. 


In 1903, inspired by Yellowstone, Argen- 
tine explorer and naturalist Francisco 
Perito Moreno (whose name. adorns a 
Patagonian glacier) donated land near 
Lake Nahuel Huapi in the Argentine Andes 
for the purpose of establishing a national 
park. 

By the early 1940’s, there were 30 
national parks in Latin America (6 in 
Argentina, 3 in Brazil, 6 in Chile, 1 in the 
Dominican Republic, 13 in Mexico, and 1 in 
Venezuela), when members of the Pan 
American Union, predecessor of the Organ- 
ization of American States, convened to 
discuss nature protection. The result was 
the Pan American Convention on Nature 
and Wildlife Preservation in the Western 
Hemisphere of 1942, which established the 
basic pattern for parks and preserves in the 
Americas and heralded rising hemispheric 


interest in national parks. 

International park planners fuss over 
the precise definition ofa national park, but 
they agree on three essential elements: 
legal protection by statute; de facto protect- 
ion, such as that provided by park staff; 
and minimum size of 1,000 hectares, except 
islands. (A hectare is 2.47 acres or 10,000 
square meters.) 

According to the United Nations List of 
National Parks and Equivalent Reserves, 
the official registry, there are now 126 
national parks, nature reserves, and pro- 
vincial parks in Latin America, among 
1,400 worldwide. They stretch from Chile’s 
Cape Horn National Park in the uttermost 
south, to Mexico’s San Pedro Martir 
National Park in the uppermost north. 

Now’ comes the Madrid-based Instituto 
de la Caza Fotogrdfica y Ciencias de la 
Naturaleza (INCAFO), publishers of 
Periplo, a bi-monthly natural science 
photography magazine, with a stunningly 
handsome series of books on Latin Ameri- 
can national parks, “The Natural History 
of Spanish America.” 

INCAFO began the project in 1977 and 
has six titles to date, on Venezuela, Costa 
Rica, Peru, Mexico, Brazil, and Argentina, 
and one on Ecuador in the works. The 
entire series would crush one’s coffee table 
and demolish one’s budget. Each volume 
weighs three pounds five ounces and costs 
4,200 pesetas, about $40. Periplo subscri- 
bers are favored with a 20% discount. With 
the exception of the Brazil volume, which is 
in Portuguese, the entire series is in 
Spanish. Each volume contains a map of 
the country locating the national parks, an 
introduction to the country’s geography 
and natural history, an extensive biblio- 


graphy, and one chapter per national park, 
extolling its history, flora, and flauna. 
There are 150 to 200 photographs in each 
book, all in color. 


Los Parques Nacionales de Venezuela, 
which inaugurated the series, features 19 
parks. 

Venezuela did not create its first 
national park until 1937, and that was at 
the instigation of Henri Pitier, aSwiss. The 
second park, Sierra Nevada, was not 
founded until 1952. Since 1969, however, 
Venezuela has set up 12 national parks, 
almost twice as many as it did in the 
preceding 25 years. 

El Avila National Park, in the moun- 
tains between Caracas and the coast, is one 
of the country’s most popular. From its 
woody slopes we view the city’s skyscrapers 
and thick smog. 

The largest of Venezuela’s national 
parks is Canaima, established in 1972. At 
more than three million hectares, it is the 
second largest park in the world. 

The many fevered expeditions to El 
Dorado trudged and canoed about Canaima 
in the 17th and 18th centuries. Sir Walter 
Raleigh spent a good part of his life 
roaming this region or scheming to return. 
This book will certainly invite such 
scheming on the part of its readers. 

Within Canaima’s vast imperium are 
Angel Falls, the world’s highest waterfall, 
which drops 900 meters off Anyan-Tupui; 
Kukenan, the world’s second highest 
waterfall; and La Gran Sabana, a neotro- 
pical grassland strewn with tepuis, sand- 
stone mesas that have withstood centuries 
of erosion. Some tepuis are quite large 
(Anyan-Tupui is 700 square kilometers) 
and appear in these photographs to be 
stone battleships ploughing through a 
steamy, green ocean. 

Roraima, the most famous tepui,marks 
the junction of Venezuela, Brazil, and 
Guyana, and served as the locale for Arthur 
Conan Doyle's fictive The Lost World. 


Los Parques Nacionales de Costa 
Rica describes a system of 12 national 
parks, monuments, and reserves in a 
country onetwentieth the size of Vene- 
ziela. 

Corcovado National Park, 35,000 hec- 
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tares, is one of the finest virgin rain forests 
in the world: the forest proper receives a 
delugic 5.5 meters of rain annually. The 
park, which was created after a spirited, 
international lobbying campaign, is reach- 
able only by chartered plane. Its isolated 
location, on the Osa Penisula kicking out 
into the Pacific down near the Panama 
border, further protects its ecosystem. 


Volume three in the series, Los Parques 
Nacionales del Peru, displays 14 nation- 
al parks, reserves, and sanctuaries. Machu 


Picchu, for example, is an_ historical 
sanctuary. 

Mimicking the early U.S. practice of 
turning otherwise useless property into 
parklands, Peru has established two mam- 
moth parks in the jungle: Manu National 
Park in the upper Amazon rain forest at the 
edg- of the Andes due east from Machu 
Picchu; and PacaySamira National Re 
serve, a 1.8 million hectare wedge of jungle 
between the Ucayli and Maranon Rivers 
just before they join to form the Amazon. 

The Paracas National Reserve, on 
Peru’s southern coast, is 335,000 hectares of 
desert, sea, and islands. The reserve has a 
fabulous array of birdlife — cormorants, 
boobies, flamingos, condors, penquins; sea 
lion colonies; and the tombic remains of the 
Paracas culture. 

At the Pampas Galeras National Re- 
serve, 4,000 meters in southern Peru, 
we see a group of vicunas, frozen in mid- 
drink, watering at a stream. The smallest 
and most graceful of the llamoids (llamas, 
alpacas, guanacos, and vicunas), the 
vicuha was once on the doorstep of 
extinction. Pampas Galeras is a major 
reason the vicufa has survived, and the 
vicuna is the only reason the reserve exists. 
Indeed, the reserve has been such a success 
there was a squabble recently about 
whether to thin the herds. 


Bellezas Naturales de Mexico, volume 
four, has 7 national parks and 10 bellezas 
naturales, a catch-all term for natural 
reserves and wildlife sanctuaries not yet 
inducted into the national park regimen. 
The Paricutin Volcano depicted hereis a 
rather bleak belleza natural. It erupted in 
1943, discharging 34 million tons of lava 
and ash. The nearby village of San Juan 
Paragaricutino was promptly overwhel- 
med, save the bell tower of the church, 
which we see standing poised yet today, 


like an ecclesiastic rocket ready to blast 
heavenward from its lava launchpad. 

Another belleza is the San Benito 
Islands, off the coast of Baja California, 
where hundreds of sea elephants and sea 
lions slump on rocky shingles like beached 
cigars. 


Os Parques Nacionais do Brasil opens 
to a double page photograph of a creamy 
moon hovering over what appears to be a 
flock of spirits in flowing, incandescent 
robes. It is Iguazu Falls, as surreal as 
Neruda claimed. a 


In 1797, the Queen of Portugal instruct- 
ed the governor of Paraiba to take 
“precautions to protect the Brazilian 
forests.” The wheels of state creaked 
slowly, for not until 1876 did the first 
national park proposal come forth— 
sparked by Yellowstone— and another 60 
years passed before the Itatiaia National 
Park was formally established in 1937 in 
the Mantiqueira mountains midway bet- 
ween Rio de Janeiro and Sao Paulo. 
Itatiaia was an obvious choice since 
Brazilian botanists, ornithologists, ento- 
mologists and excursionists had long 
frequented its slopes. 

Today, Brazil has 20 national parks and 
8 biological reserves. Two are in the 
Amazon, 8 in the mountains, 12 along the 
Atlantic littoral, 4 in the southern high- 
lands and 1 in the Mato Grosso. 

In the northeast, west of Fortaleza, is 
the Seven Cities National Park. The cities 
were first thought to be the ruins of 7 
preColumbian settlements, perhaps of 
Viking hand. Scientific minds prevailed, 
however, concluding that the ruins were 
geological formations—sandstone eroded 
over millions of years into hulking mounds, 
slender towers and minarets, and immense 
labryinths cut in stone. 


[Los Parques Nacionales de la Argen- 
tina, volume six in the series, and the last 
published, has not yet arrived from Spain 
at press time.] 

There is a simplicity to the Latin 
America we see in the INCAFO books. It is 
a cosmorama of cloud shrouded mountains, 
yawning crocodiles, palm trees and epi- 
phytes and vines, rivers named and un- 
named,sloths hugging trees, bright flashes 
of parrots and toucans, horizonless grass- 
lands, snakes spooled and unspooled, 
capering monkeys, expanses of green, 
green, and more green. And no people. @ 
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Up in the Air 


A Manual for Bird Watching in the 
Americas. By Donald S. Heintzelman. 
255pp., 93 photographs, 1979. Universe 
Books, 381 Park Avenue South, New York, 
N.Y. 10016. $7.95 

Last summer my wife and I wanted to 
explore Newfoundland for birds, but we 
could find no information on that 
province's birdlife. We didn’t go. I would 
like to have had a book which gave us 
information which this book has, on one 
brief page, about the Newfoundland 
ferries and birds likely to be found there. 
My ideal bird finding book would have 
that sort of information on every page, for 
each geographical unit which it purports 
to discuss. It should have enough detail so 
that I can go to, say, Ecuador, armed with 
enough information to tell me where to go 
and how to get there. 

From the title, and the table of contents 
of this book, that is what I expected from 
this book. It does not meet that 
expectation, While it doesn’t help plan a 
trip to South America for bird watching, it 
does contain some fascinating teasers. 

Columbia’s list of birds numbers 
1567—about twice that of the U.S. and 
Canada, This diversity stems from the 
“fact that Colombia enjoys both Atlantic 
and Pacific coastlines and also includes in 
its territory sections of the high Andes and 
the vast Amazon basin.” Columbia has so 
many species, says the author, “that 
novices should first visit Trinidad or 
Panama for orientation, because they 
contain neotropical elements less 
abundant than those in Colombia,.”’ He 
then spends a paragraph on each of the 
seven regions in Colombia, each having 
its characteristic birdlife. But he tells, only 
briefly, how to get to two of them. 

He also reports that Ecuador has 1500 
species of birds—almost as many as 
Colombia—although he doesn’t compare 
it with Colombia or explain this diversity. 
He does discuss five Ecuadorian zones 
plus the unique Galapagos. 
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This book gives a lot of information on 
what to expect, or what to ask for, on 
guided tours to the Galapagos and 
Antarctica—and guided tours are the only 
way most people can get to either place. 

The treatment of the West Indies gives 
an idea of the book’s scope on bird finding. 
It devotes four of its twelve West Indies 
pages to the well known Asa Wright 
Nature Centre on Trinidad. Three more 
pages consist of a list of birds and the 
islands on which they occur; one page is a 
bibliography, and then one to three 
paragraphs cover several other islands. 

This book surveys bird watching for 
someone with no knowledge of the subject. 
It devotes its first 150 pages to bird 
watching in general, especially in the 
United States, and especially the East, 
with many references to Pennsylvania, 
the author’s home. 

It does contain bibliographies at the 
end of each chapter, although it will take 
much diligence to dig out many of the 
books and articles cited. The article in the 
South American Explorer on bird guides 
(“For the Birders,” by Richard Webster, 
Vol.1, No. 4, p.19) provides much more 
helpful data on books than the 
bibliographies in this manual. Very likely 
these books also give better information 
on places to look for birds in South 
America. —Hugh E. Kingery 


Lat Am Directory 


Latin America and Caribbean 1980 by 
David C. Jamieson and Anthony Axon. 
World of Information, 21 Gold St., Saffron, 
Walden, Essex CB10 1EJ, England. US$38; 
238 pages. 

ur review copy of Latin America and 
Caribbean 1980 arrived a while back, and 
we have been thumbing through its pages 
for off-beat information. Still, that is not the 
purpose of this expensive-looking journal 
which seems designed to provide business- 
men with the latest economic and political 
information about all the countries of 
South America, Middle America and the 
Caribbean. It succeeds rather well at this 


task, and even hardened travelers will 
benefit from the brief histories, political 
run-downs and assorted statistics on 
imports, exports, etc. Costing a whopping 
US$38, this is by no means a tourist guide, 
and unless you're arriving with intentions 
to invest, you may want to spend your 
money on the equally expensive South 
American Handbook. On the other hand, if 
you are interested in up-to-date facts on the 
political and economic realities, this is the 
best summary we have encountered. 


Hair-Raising Adventure 


In Patagonia by Bruce Chatwin. 
Summit Books, New York, 1977. $4.95. 

When Bruce Chatwin was a boy in 
England, he was fascinated by a leathery 
piece of skin with strands of coarse, red- 
dish hair in a glass cabinet at his grand- 
mother’s house. It looked like “hairy 
peanut brittle.” His grandmother said it 
was a piece of brontosaurus skin given to 
her as a wedding present by her cousin, 
Charley Milward, a sailor who claimed to 
have discovered the entire brontosaurus 
perfectly preserved in a Patagonian 
glacier. The kids at school laughed at 
Chatwin’s story of the brontosaurus, but 
they all agreed that remote Patagonia 
would be “the safest place on earth” to go 
when Stalin dropped the bomb. Stalin 
died, and Chatwin’s mother threw out the 
skin when his grandmother was buried, 
but Chatwin “continued to hold 
Patagonia in reserve.” 

Chatwin has had several careers. He 
was the youngest-ever director of 
Sotheby’s auction house in London, 
studied archaeology and in 1968 began a 
study of nomads, traveling from Afghani- 
stan to Mauritania. From 1972 - 1975 he 
worked as a journalist for The Sunday 
Times of London. With this background, 
Chatwin arrives in Buenos Aires in 
December of 1974 to begin a journey 
through Patagonia — a journey in search 
of the history of Charlie Milward’s bronto- 
saurus skin. En route, he discovers 
Patagonia’s role in world history, litera- 
ture and science. Fortunately, Chatwin 
shares his discoveries and adventures in 
In Patagonia, first published in 1977 by 
Jonathan Cape Ltd. 

Chatwin eschews the train taken by 
Paul Theroux in The Old Patagonian 
Express (reviewed in Issue #6 of the South 
American Explorer) for a journey by foot, 
truck, and bus, preferring to see Patagonia 
from the slower perspective of the people 
he stays with in small towns and villages 
rather than through the window of a 
speeding train. Theroux leaves the reader 
feeling mildly entertained but empty; In 
Patagonia leaves the reader wishing the 
land didn’t end at Tierra del Fuego and 
eager to begin exploring the substantial 
bibliography of source materials Chatwin 
provides. He also includes an excellent 


map with wnicn tne reader can trace 
Chatwin’s journey and 14 black and white 
photographs (not in the paperback 
edition), each as spare as his writing. 

At the beginning of his journey, 
Chatwin is admitted to the La Plata 
Museum of Natural History, near Buenos 
Aires, even though “the museum is shut 
for various reasons.” Inside he discovers 
that the hairy skin of his childhood came, 
not from a brontosaurus, but from a giant 
ground sloth or mylodon, a beast extinct 
for 10,000 years. With the skin properly 
identified, Chatwin begins his search for 
the place where Charley Milward found it. 

Throughout the journey, he lives with 
the peons and gauchos. He drinks with 
them in local bars; sleeps with them in 
sheep estancia bunkhouses and road gang 
campgrounds. They wear “boots creased 
like concertinas and bombachas;” “talk 
about their knives the way other men talk 
about their women.” These descendants of 
the native tribes of Patagonia area farcry 
from their ancestors, among them the 
Araucanian Indians, who were the model 
for Voltaire’s Noble Savage, and the 
Teheulche Indians, the inspiration for 
Swift’s Brobdingnag whose “big roar” 
provided the name for Patagonia. The 
Teheulches were also probably the model 
for Caliban in The Tempest. “Into the 
mouth of Caliban, Shakespeare packed all 
the bitterness of the New World.” 


Yet Chatwin’s view of the Indians must 
necessarily be that of an outsider. He is 
forever separated from their culture and 
their lives. It is different with the 
immigrants — the English, Scottish, 
Welsh, German, Russian and Lithuanian 
and even Arabs. His observations here 
ring most true. Many of them are second 
generation Patagonians who have never 
seen their “homeland.” But unlike most 
second-generation North Americans who 
eagerly embrace their new nationality, 
these people do not consider themselves 
Chilean or Argentine. Each house has a 
shrine with pictures and prints from the 
fatherland and a garden with “native” 
flowers. An Arab who runs a gaucho bar 
and has never left Argentina keeps lentils, 
radishes and a sprig of mint on the 
counter. Scottish immigrants, 
particularly prone to homesickness, 
display kilts and pipes and a box of 
wrapped toffees on the mantle. One owner 
of a Scottish sheep station preserves a 
thistle, now only a dried-up skeleton, in a 
cage on his front lawn. A Scottish woman 
who had never been “home” asks Chatwin 
to point out her family’s village on a tea 
towel map of Scotland. Saddest of all is 
Robbie Ross who works with Latins and 
Indian half-breeds on a road gang 
caravan. He speaks no English, cannot 
tell England from Scotland, and cries him- 
self to sleep at night for the shame of it all. 

Though these immigrants cling 


lerventuy to tneir nomeilangas, tney (or tneir 
ancestors) came to the isolation of 
Patagonia to escape some type of repres- 
sion, perhaps of their own making. 
Chatwin learns their individual histories 
and peculiarities. We meet the Lithuanian 
Casimar Slapelic, in his middle 80’s one of 
the oldest flying pilots in the world; the 
German Anton Hahn, who toasts the 
Superior Race and King Ludwig, “the last 
genius of Europe”; the Russian nurse, a 
Nazi prisoner, who chose lifein Patagonia 
rather than death in Stalin’s Russia: the 
six students from the University of 
Teheran and one Bolivian who make up 
the Bahai Institute of Trevelin; the 
German, Herman Rauff, inventor of the 
infamous Mobile Gas Oven, who now 
cooks crabs in a packing plant. 

Through Chatwin, we also learn about 
the earliest immigrants to Patagonia, in- 
cluding the French lawyer, Orelie-Antoine 
de Tounens who in 1859 had himself 
crowned King of Araucania and 
Patagonia by the native Indians. His suc- 
cessor, M. Philippe Boiry, reigns 
“modestly” in Paris today as His Royal 
Highness Prince Philippe of Araucania. 
Chatwin also follows the trail of Butch 
Cassidy, Etta Place and the Sundance 
Kid. Many people he meets fondly 
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rmorteamericanos. AILNOURN he nas Lhe 
cabin where they lived, he is unable to 
resolve the conflicting stories of their 
deaths. He does establish that they met 
cousin Charley Milward. 

Chatwin’s search for the source of 
Charley’s mylodon skin unravels the story 
of Charley’s life as a sailor and settler in 
Patagonia and with it the natural history 
of Patagonia, from the slaughter of 20,000 
penguins in 1650 by early explorers to the 
discovery of the plesiosaurus and an 
alleged unicorn. In Tierra del Fuego he 
sees the albatross that Samuel Taylor 
Coleridge learned about in journals of 
early voyages to Patagonia and used in 
The Rime of the Ancient Mariner. 

Chatwin finds the cave where Charley 
found the mylodon skin. The locals 
remember Charley and tell him, “You are 
the family of the robber.” The mylodon 
skin is long gone, but he sees some 
familiar strands of coarse, reddish hair 
which he pulls from the wall of the cave 
and slides into an envelope. 

With his search ended, he boards a ship 
for home at Punta Arenas near Tierra del 
Fuego. His story arouses in the reader a 
curiosity and affection for “Old Pat” and 
the desire to take such a journey on one’s 
own. 


— Sally Mathiasen 
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gga, LETTERS 


By the Way. .. 


It was nice to see an article on Aleixo 
Garcia (South American Explorer, Issue #7) 
since this fascinating character certainly 
deserves more recognition. I would quibble, 
however, with Healey’s statement that the 
Chaco Indians “fiercely coveted the silver 
and copper.” This certainly was the 
motivation fo Europeans, but Indians of 
the Chaco, such as the Chiriguanas, were 
infinitely more interested in the Inca’s food 
supplies which were kept in large grain- 
eries all along the sierra. 

Healey also mentions that Alvar Nunez 
Cabeza de Vaca was the first to record his 
impressions of the Falls of Iguazu, and I 
thought readers might be interested in 
what these were. The Spaniards seem to 
have been singularly unimpressed by the 
spectacular wonders of South American 
scenery, as is borne out by Nunez de Vaca’s 
description of the falls (which I here 
translate literally): 

And continuing down said river of 
Iguazu, the current was so great that the 
canoes were pulled by it with much fury; 
and this was because very close to there, the 
river falls over some very high rocks, and 
the water hits the ground below with sucha 
great blow, that it can be heard from very 
far away; and the froth of the water, since it 
falls with such force, rises to the height of 
two lances and more, so as to make it 
necessary to get out of the canoes and take 
them out of the water and carry them by 
land to pass by the falls. . . 

This then, is all the mention they get 
from their “discoverer.” 

And speaking of the beauties of South 
American countryside, you deserve praise 
for “Operation Overbite” (Issue #7 ). As the 
owner of a small hotel on Ollantaytambo, I 
have had to endure endless tirades by 
foreigners about the “filthiness’” of 
Peruvians. It need not be pointed out that at 
least 95% of those who hike the Inca Trail to 
Machu Picchu are foreigners. Having first 
walked this trail six years ago, I had the 
privilege of seeing it in a more or less 
pristine condition. I have been more than 
shocked by its deterioration. 

One thing that Tom Jackson doesn’t 
mention, however, is the damage that has 
been done to the ruins themselves. More 
destruction has been caused in the last five 
years than in the previous five hundred by 
people who ostensibly hike the trail because 
of their “appreciation” of the Inca 
monuments. Many walls have collapsed in 
these ruins (most notably, the beautiful 
curved wall of Winay Wayna) due both to 
thousands of expensive hiking boots 
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clambering over them and to fires that are 
lit up against them. Fires burn out lichen 
and other tiny organisms that live between 
the stones and help to hold them together. It 
is unfortunate that there are no signs to 
warn people of this fact and no guards to 
fine people who do it. 

Finally, I would like to mention to 
Barbara Mullins (“Fit to be Dyed,” Issue 
#7) that the Indians in the Lares region 
near Cusco use a small flower called 
n’ujchu for their red and pink dyes. 
Unfortunately, I do not know the name of it 
in English, Spanish or Latin, but it is a 
common enough flower for her to find out 
about and establish if it is used in other 
communities. Being rather bell-shaped, 
many people here claim that it is a relative 
of the k’antu, sacred flower of the Inca 


Empire. 
Robert Randall 
Ollantaytambo, Peru 


The Writing on the Wall 


I noticed in a recent issue of your fine 
publication South American Explorer that 
you are organising a team to clean up the 
rubbish along the Inca Trail. Congratula- 
tions on organising this much needed work. 

This summer I was at Machu Picchu 
and visited the Temple of the Moon below 
Huayna Picchu. I was shocked to find the 
beautiful Inca stone work in the two caves 
to be covered in graffiti. These are written 
in charcoal and could easily be washed off. 
Some of them date back to 1970, so the 
National Park Authorities are clearly 
doing nothing about them. 

How about organising someone to wash 
this beautiful temple? It would really be 
quite easy. I estimate that it would take two 
people only an hour or two if they had 
buckets of water and brushes. 

John Hemming 
London 


Bot Woman 


Many thanks for your letter and the 
back issue of the Explorer. I enjoyed 
reading your article on bot flies. I’ve had 
several experiences with them. . .the best 
being the first when the Harvard parasito- 
logists went crazy trying to catch with 
tweezers, kill with liquid nitrogen and 
suffocate one little bot fly larva. When the 
beast was finally sucked out, they divided 
up the spoils between 3 labs! 

I had 18 bot fly larva in my back after 
doing field work in Brasi].My lymph glands 
under my arms swelled up due to the great 
numbers. 


Yes, I would like to write a titi 
monkey/Peru article. Could describe field 
work, living conditions, animal encounters 
and the yellow-handed and dusky titi 
monkeys. Would include info about local 
people in the area, river travel up the Rio 
Nanay, etc. I could also do a separate article 
about searching for the masked titi monkey 
in Brasil. . . at the time never studied in the 
wild. Field conditions were TOTALLY 
different due to Brasil’s developed state. 
Could weave in information about the 
endangered primate species found only in 
Brasil. Talk about Sherlock Holmes strat- 
egies that were needed to find the monkeys; 
we had to spend lots of time in museums 
looking at pelts to pinpoint collection sites, 
dates — then go search for the primates 
ourselves. 

Barbara Sleeper 
Seattle 


Tube-It Travel 


During my stay in Latin America in 
1979-80, I made two interesting river trips 
by myself. Using the inner tube of a tractor 
tire which I lashed with ropes to give it an 
oval shape, I ran the Marandn and 
Huallaga rivers. The Marajion trip lasted 
four days. I started from Chagual and got 
almost to Balsas. The trip was exciting due 
mostly to very high water at that time. The 
tube turned over several times, but I was 
lucky enough to find it again at a small 
village (Ingenio) before Balsas, where I 
finally lost it. 


The second trip on the Huallaga was 
much longer: it lasted three weeks. I started 
at Aucayacu and finished at Iquitos, It 
wasn’t particularly interesting compared 
to the Maranon — mostly flat water. I went 
through the difficult section near Yuri- 
magias on top of a huge cattle raft going to 


Iquitos. 
Milan Rebula 
Yugoslavia 


PreColumbian Blues 


I have written on the chicken in South 
America, presenting evidence that chick- 
ens were introduced into South America 
long before the Spanish. In many parts of 
the Amazon, the chicken (whose name is of 
Hindu origin) is not eaten nor are the eggs. 
This strange blue egg chicken is widely 
spread in the jungle and provides an 


interesting story of transPacific influence 
on South America at some quite early time. 
I am listed in Who’s Who in America, in 
American Men of Science and have been a 
fellow of numerous societies. My writings 
have been translated into several lang- 
uages and have been reprinted, anthol- 
ogized, and so forth. 
George Carter 
Bryan, Texas 


One Year Before the Mast 


When I talked with you by phone in 
early September, I told you I would write 
soon with a quick note about my proposed 
work on the Hero, but I quickly got caught 
up in the departure and never got to it. 
Briefly, the story is this... 

In April 1979, while wandering around 
Tierra del Fuego with The Lovely Susan 
Storer, I came across the U. S. Research 
Vessel HERO, a 125-foot wooden research 
vessel built in Maine, specifically for the 
Antarctic Research Program. She has been 
operating between Ushuaia, Tierra del 
Fuego and the Palmer Peninsula of 
Antarctica for 12 years, taking eight 
scientists down to Antarctica about every 
five weeks during the austral summer. She 
has two laboratories, and Zodiacs with 
25HP motors, camping gear, crampons, ice 
axes, stoves, etc, trawling winches, fish 
tanks and everything a scientist could 
want to look around the area. 

My profession is sailing — I do yacht 
and fishing boat deliveries in the Atlantic 
and Caribbean, and teach at the Hurricane 
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Island Outward Bound School in Maine in 
the summers, and so I was interested in a 
position aboard the HERO. I spoke with 
Capt. Lenie, and it seemed a possibility. So 
after Susan and I finished our trekking in 
South America I got in touch with ITT 
Antarctic Services which has the contract 
to run the vessel. This spring the HERO 
came to Los Angeles for a major overhaul, 
one every six years stateside, and I joined 
her there as Second Mate in September. My 
job is primarily navigator. Other duties 
include standing a six-hour watch twice a 
day on the bridge and repairing Zodiacs 
and outboards. 

As you might guess, I’m fairly excited at 


the prospect of sailing the Cape Horn 
waters in the only sailing ship regularly 
working in the area. HERO carries a ketch 
rig and emergency propulsion in case her 
two Caterpillars quit. I’m also very keen to 
see the Palmer Peninsula of Antarctica and 
the canals of Chilean Patagonia, as well as 
to get in some trout fishing at the Parque 
Nacional in Tierra del Fuego. My contract 
expires in April, but the vessel will then be 
headed for the Falkland Islands and the 
Valdez Peninsula, so I may extend to see 


that section. 
Ted Schmidt 
Ushuaia, T.F. 
Argentina 


PelecaEy Viajes | turismo sa 


Some people come to Peru to watch birds— 


others to see art treasures. 


We work with these specialized 


groups—and many more. 


Contact Us: 


Av. Garcilaso De La Vega 955, Suite 405, Lima, Peru — Telf. 288380 
Mailing Address: P.O. Box 10065, Lima, Peru — Cable PANORAMA 


La Brisa 


La Brisa is located in the heart 
of Peru's Amazon Jungle near the 
Ucayali River — just five miles 


from the city of Pucallpa on Lake 
Yarinacocha. La Brisa offers: 


® Rustic, fully furnished 
bungalows 
Jungle s*"'. restaurant serving 
local & ....ernational meals 
Lake. beauty — swimming, 
fishing & jungle tours 
A perfect base camp for your 
jungle excursions 
Cooling breezes and 
spectacular sunsets 
Prices to suit your vacation 
budget 

© One to thirty-day river trips 


For reservations or more information, write: La 
Brisa, Connor & Mary Nixon, Casilla 202, Pucallpa, 
Peru. 
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NOTES & TIPS & NOTES & TIPS & NOTES 
& TIPS & NOTES & TIPS & NOTES & TIPS 


Friendly Skies 


For a while, at least, you'll be able for the 
first time to fly from Britain to Salvador, 
Brazil, aboard British Caledonian. This 
happy circumstance is due to runway 
closure and airport reconstruction in Recife 
and will likely end in September. 

One-way fare to Costa Rica from Miami 
is an appealing US$131 aboard LACSA 
which just put through a substantial fare 
reduction. Coach, of course. 

Check with ALM and Aeropostal for 
new flights linking Venezuelan cities 
without having to endure the previous 
Caracas bottleneck. 

Aerolineas Argentinas has inaugurated 
a 12hour, 10,310-kilometer (6,444-mile) 
flight between Buenos Aires and Aukland. 
The non-stop route will cross eight time 
zones and reduce by more than half 
previous flight time (via Los Angeles). If 
monthly flights prove popular, the service 
will probably be expanded to weekly 
service. The route flies over portions of the 
Antarctic and other areas never before seen 
from commercial jet. 


Lofty Sentiments 


The following information was submit- 
ted by Pieter Crow: 

The most complete summaries of 
Andean mountaineering are found in the 
American Alpine Journal, but relative- 
ly few ascents by South Americans are 
reported within its pages. Local news- 
papers and a small number of magazines 
are the outlets for the native Andean’s ad- 
ventures. 

What follows is a list of the principal 
mountain magazines currently published 
in South America. All are club journals 
issued at irregular intervals, most display 
regional editorial content, and they are 
not as informative as they could be. For ex- 
ample, in-depth profiles of climbing areas 
— so common in English language 
mountain magazines — are almost non- 
existent. The problem is that they must 
condense several years worth of informa- 
tion into one issue, leaving little space for 
good, detailed articles. What these 
journals do provide are the climbing ex- 
perience and viewpoint of the native andi- 
nista, often ignored by the visitor. 


ECUADOR 
Montana. 


Padre Jose Ribas (Editor) 

Colegio San Gabriel 

Apartado 266 

Quito 

Frequency: 1-5 years Latest issue: Jan. 1980 
(number 12) 

Price: 30 sucres; US$3. 
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Ascents and well illustrated profiles of 
Ecuador’s volcanoes, primarily by mem- 
bers of the Colegio San Gabriel Mountain 
Club. 


PERU 
Revista Peruana de Andinismo 
y Glaciologia. 
César Morales Arnao (Editor) 
Salamanca de Monterrico 


Hernando de Soto 250 
Lima 
Publisher: Club Andinista Cordillera 


Blanca de Huaraz 

Frequency: 2-3 years. Latest issue: 1976-77 
(number 12). 

Price: US$4. 

Results of foreign and Peruvian expedi- 
tions, with sections on glaciology and 
caving. A majority of articles deal with the 
Cordilleras Blanca and Huayhuash. 


CHILE 
Andina. 
Zeitschrift fur Naturfreunde und 


Wanderer. Deutscher Andenverein 
Santiago Casilla 9376 
Santiago 


Published jointly by the German Andean 
Clubs of Santiago and Valparaiso, 
Frequency: 2 years. Latest issue: 1977-78. 
Price: US$5. 

This, the oldest mountain journal in 
South America, was first published by Ger- 
man expatriates in 1919, and until the 
1960’s all articles were in German. Now 
some are in Spanish. The German-speak- 
ing population is on the decline, and the 
younger generation prefers skiing over 
mountaineering. The days of this journal 
are numbered. 


Anuario de Montana. 

Federacién de Andinismo de Chile 
Casilla 2239 

Santiago 

Frequency: 1-5 years. Latest issue: 1973- 
1977. Price: US$3. 

Recent outstanding Chilean climbs, 
new techniques, international news, 
history of andinismo. The Federacion is 
the organizing body for all clubs in Chile. 


Qa, 
Gas 


tambo treks 


Ollantaytambo Cuzco, PERU 


we live in ollantaytambo, peru. 
inca roads & ruins, snowcapped peaks, verdant jungle — they all lie in our backyard 
we know it as well as you know yours. & because we live here, we can 
afford to take you at prices you can afford to pay. 


write our u.s. agent for our free brochure: 
vicki weeks/5210 12th n.e./seattle, wash. 98105 


Revista Andina. 

Humberto Barrera (Editor) 

Casilla 10332 

Santiago 

Publisher: Club Andino de Chile 
Frequency: 1-5 years. Latest issue: Sept. 
1979 (number 95). 

Price: US$4. 

Founded in the 30’s, this is one of the 
older of the continent’s journals, and per- 
haps the most informative. Activities at 
home and abroad of Chilean climbers, 
skiing, and international news. Since 1947 
it has included a section on Antarctic 
exploration. 


ARGENTINA 
Andinismo. 
Centro Andino Buenos Aires 
Rivadavia 1255 
Segundo Piso, Oficina 201 
Buenos Aires 
Frequency: 6 months-2 years. Latest issue: 
1978 (vol. 28, n.2). 
Price: 1000 pesos. 

Climbs by Argentines, new equipment 
trends. First published in 1950 as Boletin 
i the present title was adopted in 
1977. 


Revista del Centro de Investigaci- 
ones Arqueoldgicas de Alta Montafia. 
Antonio Beorchia (Editor) 

Centro de Investigaciones Arqueoldgicas 
de Alta Montana 

Republica del Libano 2621 

Correo de Capitan Lazo 

(5423) San Juan 

Frequency: 3 years. Latest issue: 1978 
(number 3). Price: ? 

This magazine is unique. Describes pre- 
Columbian archeological finds — 
mummies, corrals, pottery, ruins — dis- 
covered on the slopes and summits of 
mountains in the desert regions of Chile, 
Argentina, Bolivia, and Peru. The highest 
finds located to date were uncovered on the 
summit of Llullaillaco Volcano, 6723 
meters high, on the border between Chile 
and Argentina. For a good summary of 
this subject, see “The South American 
Indian as Pioneer Alpinist,’ Alpine 


A 


Journal (London), May 1968, pp. 81-88. 


VENEZUELA, COLOMBIA, and 
BOLIVIA. All mountain journals in these 
countries have ceased publication. 


Me and My Shadow 


A new Jaw that could have far-reaching 
effects for mountaineers and hikers has 
been passed in Peru. Among other things, it 
states: “In order to practice mountain 
climbing and trekking in the high moun- 
tains, all tourists will utilize the services of 
a certified guide and must be covered by an 
insurance policy against accident and 
rescue. 

Much of the law deals with the guides 
themselves. It details the procedure by 
which a guide may become certified. There 


are four categories: Mountain Guides, Trail 
Guides, Aspiring Guides and Porters. Only 
the first two meet the requirements of a 
“certified guide” as quoted above. 

The law makes provision for the 
administration of mountaineering schools 
to train guides and creates a technical 
commission to oversee the program. The 
commission is, likewise, charged with the 
responsibility of examining prospective 
guides and annually inspecting all the 
guides’ equipment. The commission will 
also act as the final arbiter in the event of 
complaints against guides. 

The law seems to be based on similar 
regulations found in developed mountain 
areas (quite possibly the Swiss Alps). One 
must assume that the intent of the law is to 
provide reliable, safe service in Peru’s 
mountains. 

How well does it succeed in this 
purpose? All of the italicized terms above 
are left undefined by the law, but the 
meaning appears clear: everyone — moun- 
tain climber, trekker, hiker, geologist, day 
hiker, or whatever, must be accompanied 
by a “certified guide” while in the high 
mountains. Exactly what is meant by 
“high mountains” is not apparent, but 
certainly includes the usual hiking areas — 
Cordillera Blanca, Huayhuash, Vilcanota 
and Vilcabamba. 

If this law had made a “certified guide” 
optional, it would be less objectionable. 

At present there are very few qualified 
guides. The main body of these is the 
twenty guides trained two years ago in 
Switzerland. 

What does “certified” mean? Although 
a“certified guide” may be familiar with the 
Cordillera Blanca, it by no means follows 
that he will have equal familiarity with the 
Cordillera Huayhuash, Central or Yauyos. 

With so few “certified guides” available, 


their services will necessarily come high. 
Forty to fifty dollars a day is a rough 
estimate. 

At present, the law states that climbers 
must be /ed by a “certified guide”. The law 
fails to take into account that many of the 
climbers that come to Peru have climbing 
abilities well beyond those of any “certified 
guide”. Nevertheless, these climbers will 
be, at least nominally, under his command. 
(Article 23: “The guide is the only person 
that can judge the moment when it is 
necessary to employ ropes and he will 
determine the number of people per rope, 
etc.” Further, they will have to pay for the 
unneeded services of a “certified guide” for 
the entire time they are in the mountains,” 
including the time they spend on their 
Yurupaja South face bid. 

Were the law enforce, your 7-day 
Llanganuco to Santa Cruz hike could cost 
US$280 to US$350 more than expected. You 
could find yourself waiting for weeks until a 
guide becomes available and, if you ever get 
one, find yourself locked into an ironclad 
schedule while on the trail: if this is 
Tuesday, it must be Punta Unidén. 

Not only are there very few “certified 
guides” in the country, there is almost no 
way for a person to become one. Although 
the law provides for qualification programs 
for guides, it somehow expects the schools 
themselves to sprout out of thin air. 

Talk of rescue in the law sounds good, 
but the personnel and equipment necessary 
to effect a rescue from 6000 meters is 
nowhere to be found in Peru. 

Rescue insurance isn’t sold on every 
street corner and may be quite difficult to 
come by. 

Large numbers of people have been 
earning a living as local guides in recent 
years. They include mule drivers, cooks, 
camp guards and porters who have begun 
the process of registration in the special 
register created for that purpose. All are 
lacking the insurance policy required by 
the law. 

A technical commission charged with 
the administration of this law has been 
created, but to date no budget has been 
provided for it. 

It is a mystery how such a law will be 
enforced. In Huascaran National Park the 
law stands some possibility of being 
enforced as the existing infrastructure of 
the park can be used. But in the rest of the 
country? 

This is only a partial listing of what is 
wrong with the new guide law. A number of 
official protests have been lodged. In all 
likelihood many sections of the law will be 


THE SCHOOL FOR 


repealed and others modified. Nonetheless, 
the existence of such a law at all at this time 
can be taken as indicating that the 
government intends to adopt a policy 
controlling mountain sports. Hopefully, 
future revisions will reflect a greater 
appreciation of Peruvian realities. 


Gratuitous Advice 


Embratur, the Brazilian tourism auth- 
ority, will send you a free brochure on 
touring the Amazon with info on Manaus, 
Bahfa, etc., and facts about visas,health 
requirements, currency, and more. Write: 
Embratur, 630 Fifth Ave., New York, NY 
10020 USA. 

Birdwatchers in Central America can 
contact the Panama Audubon Society for 
birdwatching maps which pinpoint areas 
for sighting exotic birds, directions on how 
to get there from Panama City and other 
birds in the area. For map information, 
contact the Panama Audubon Society, P.O. 
Box 2026, Balboa, Republic of Panama, or, 
Panama Government Tourist Bureau, 3900 
West Third Street, Suite 1, Los Angeles, CA 
90020 USA; Tel: (213) 380-7127 

Chile’s Servicio Nacional de Turismo 
will send you a handy little pamphlet in 
English or Spanish listing all the leading 
ski resorts in the country. Chile’s slopes 
have become world renowned since 1966 
when Chile hosted the world ski champion- 
ships. June through July, there is fine 
powder snow, with spring snow from 
August-September. In the far south, fine 
skiing continues into December. Write: 
Servicio Nacional de Turismo — Chile, 
Catedral 1165 — 3er. piso, P.O. Box 14082, 
Santiago, Chile. Ask for “Chile Skiing.” 


That’s the Ticket 


A group of environmentalists calling 
themselves The Committee for the Protect- 
ion of the Environment of the Cordillera 
Blanca are asking all visitors to the 
Cordillera Blanca National Park to make a 
voluntary US$2 donation to be used for the 
maintenance of trails. The donation can be 
made by purchasing US$2 tickets sold at 
various agencies, hotels and rural posts in 
and around the park area. The South 
American Explorers Club in Lima has been 
encouraging climbers and hikers to pur- 
chase these tickets, because hundreds of 
visitors have heavily littered the area and 
disturbed the natural vegetation. 


International Training 


INTERNATIONAL EXPERIENCE DURING YOUR COLLEGE CAREER 


Interested in professional work abroad in intercultural communications, third world 
development, economics, environment, peace? The World Issues Program combines 
internship aboard with study on multicultural campus at the School for International 
Training. Accredited senior college (junior and senior years). Bachelor's program. 

Write Admissions, World Issues Program, School for Intemational Training, Kipling Road., 


Brattleboro, Vermont 05301 USA. 
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The Galapagos, Cheaply 


Rumours abound that: “It is impossible 
to arrange your own trip to the Galapagos 
now.” “The Ecuadorian government dis- 
courages non-tour groups.” However, many 
people, especially young Latins, Europeans 
and Australians continue to find their way 
there. 

Information concerning the Galapagos 
Islands seems to vary from barely three 
lines in an international student travel 
booklet to the extensive section in Martin 
Velbinger’s Sudamerika (in German). Even 
information in the South American 
Handbook is sketchy. 

There are several ways to visit the 
Galapagos: enroll in a university or 
institution with a working program in the 
park, sail in with your own ship, become an 
Ecuadorian citizen and be assigned there 
as a military or government worker, 
become a scientist, etc. If the above seem a 
bit drastic, go as a tourist. 

I visited the Galapagos Islands in early 
1981 on a shoestring budget. In the hopes 
that someone else can benefit from my 
experience, I have written here what I feel 
to be the most practical advice for getting 
there inexpensively. 

On the mainland, countless tourist 
agencies offer any number of package deals 
custom planned for the particular desires of 
the tourist. The cheapest of these is 
Economic Galdpagos Tours, GALASAM 
(Guayaquil: 9 de Octobre Avenida, 
Edificio Gran Pasaje 1107. Quito: Carlos 
Ibarra 32). At this writing, GALASAM 
charges $500. Of course, if you’re 
enterprising, you can go on your own for 
$277, a price that includes the round-trip 
flight ticket Guayaquil-Galapagos. 

Travel agencies will tell you that the 
minimum boat rental for a trip around the 
islands is “about 7,000 sucres a day.” (27 
sucres = US$1.00) But in Puerto Aycra, we 
found the going rate to be 4,200 sucres for a 
group of six, 5,000 sucres for eight. 

If you’re planning your own trip, expect 
to pay: 


Jet flight, round trip 


(Guayaquil-Galapagos-Guayaquil) US$124.50 
Boat rental, 7 days with crew & 

food (excluding drinks) 144.00 
Galapagos National Park fee 6.00 
Transport from Galapagos airport 2.50 
TOTAL: US$277.00 


Boat transport via Norwegian ship, 
Ecuadorian naval and other vessels is 
possible, but schedules are erratic and the 
cost is more than you need pay. 

The only feasible air travel to the 
islands is via TAME, the Ecuadorian, 
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Trip Reports 


commercial, military transport line. 
Flights leave daily from Guayaquil at 9:45 
a.m. TAME offices in Guayaquil are in the 
same building as GALASAM. This is 
convenient because you may want to buy 
your flight tickets at the agency. Try the 
TAME office first. Don’t be dismayed if the 
staff tells you the flight is sold out for the 
next day. Ask them to put yourname on the 
stand-by list. For peace of mind, it is best to 
make reservations several days in advance. 

Still, don’t panic if you’re in a hurry. The 
various travel agencies are allotted a block 
of tickets each day. If you check with an 
agency, they may have some left over. Also, 
at 3 p.m., all the agencies must turn in their 
unsold tickets for the next day. If your 
stand-by status has not been stamped 
“confirmed,” stop by the TAME office 
around 3 p.m. the day before you wish to fly, 
and you can probably get a ticket. If all else 
fails, try the airport counter a couple of 
hours before the 9:45 a.m. departure time. 

It costs 60 sucres to get to the Guayaquil 
airport in a taxi. Or 1.50 sucres and a 20- 
minute ride in the quaint No. 2 bus from the 
main street along the waterfront (Malecon). 
sows backpack won’t bother anyone on the 

us, 

As soon as you are cleared at the airport, 
line up at the flight gate. Since your flight 
originates in Quito, there are other 
passengers aboard, and you won’t have an 
assigned seat. All this means is that you'll 
have to scramble for a window seat in order 
to get a view of the islands. You'll be 
airborne for about 2'4 hours, gain an hour 
in time and be fed a small snack. 


Marine Iguana 


Though you may not be a “typical 
tourist,” you will be herded and charged 
like one on the bus across Baltra Island 
where the airstrip is located, on the ferry 
across Itabaca Channel to Santa Cruz 
Island, and on another bus across this 
island to Puerto Ayora, the port from which 
you will sail. 

At this point, you are on your own. But 
not really. The Galdpagos Islands are a 
national park — zealously guarded and 
protected. You, as a human, are an intruder 
confined to narrow, marked trails and 
restricted areas. You will always be with a 
guide. 

In Puerto Ayora, you can hire a 
boat/guide to see the other islands. The 
prime consideration in arranging a boat is 
to discuss clearly with the captain 
everything your group will expect on the 
tour. If something is not mentioned from 
the beginning, you won’t get it or you will be 
charged additionally for it at the end. One 
thing you can request is that your vessel 
leave you off at Baltra Island on the day of 
your return flight back to the mainland. 
This could give you extra time to see 
another island, avoiding the expense of 
spending another night in Puerto Ayora. 

The traveler should consider that Santa 
Cruz is a nice place to spend some time. Itis 
one of the few places in the Galapagos 
where camping and hiking are allowed. 
Consult your travel handbook for 
campsites. If you are not able to arrange 
your tour right away, relax and enjoy an 
exotic tropical island. 

— Ivan Augsburger, Jr. 


As You Lake It 


If you have a lively imagination, Laguna 
de Guatavita is the proper setting to conjure 
up the E] Dorado legend which so obsessed 
the Spanish conquistadors and others 
after. 

It was the custom of the Chibcha 
Indians to annually daub their king, the 
Zipa, with resin and dust him with gold. He 
was then escorted to the middle of a lake on 
a ceremonial raft where he dived into the 
water, washing off the gold. 

His attendants thereupon threw gold 
objects and gems into the lake as offerings. 
Over the years there have been many 
attempts to drain the lake and retrieve the 
treasures. (See John Hemming’s article, 
this issue.) 

Many who set out to visit Laguna de 
Guatavita end up seeing the Tominé 
Reservoir by mistake. To get to the real lake 
from Bogota (72 km/45 miles), take the bus 
that leaves from Flota Valle de Tenga at 
Cuadra 15A and Calle 9. It’s a three-hour 
ride, or if you can afford it, hire a car and 
driver. A car is more expensive, but with it 
you can avoid walking 9! km (six miles) of 
dirt road and save energy for hikes around 
the lake. 

If your driver doesn’t know the way, or if 
you are driving yourself, take the Autopista 
north from Bogota. At Kilometer 57 (see the 
white highway markers), turn right to 
Sesquile and Guatavita, and stop at Los 
Remansos restaurant. Buy some pollo 
asado — delicious roasted chicken — for a 
picnic lunch at the lake. 

The road winds through a countryside 
dotted with tiny farms and into the Sesquilé 
town square, dominated by a large Colonial 
cathedral. Stay on the main road through 
town. On the other side of Sesquilé is the 
dam. The Tomine Reservoir is on the right 
side of the road to Guatavita Nueva. Watch 
fora dirt road leading off the paved 
Sesquilé-Guatavita road on the left at the 
red, pointed-roof house with the “Parador 
de Laguna Guatavita” sign. If you are 
traveling by bus, ask the driver to let you 
out here. You now face a longish walk to the 
lake on the dirt road. 

If driving, take your time and go slowly. 
The road is dusty when dry; muddy when 
wet and deeply rutted. Flat tires and vapor 
locks from the altitude are common. 

Take a right turn at the first fork in the 
road wherea wall ends ata white and 
green house. Continue for 3.8 km (2.4 miles) 
and take another right at the fork with a red 
brick house on the right and a pond called 
Agua Blanca (unmarked) on the left. It’s 
about 0.6 km (0.4 mile) from here to a white 
house with a hedge where you take the fork 
to the right again. Continue from here to 
the end of the road, about 1! km (one mile). 
You may want to park a little before the end 
of the road to avoid a large and forbidding 
puddle. 

It is also possible to ride to the lake on 
horseback. Horses can be rented in Sesquile 
or near the local schoolhouse (called Tierra 
Negra, but unmarked) after the white and 
green house at the first fork in the road. 


(Note: The author well realizes what a few 
gallons of paint could do to these directions) 
You can take horses up a steep road, Pie 
del Alto (difficult if not impossible by car) 
coming out on the ridge above the lake, El 
Alto de Rayan. 

At the end of the road, the lake can be 
glimpsed through a V-shaped cut in the 
forested hill. Take the trail to the right, a 
steep climb for about 40 meters (120 feet), 
which emerges just above the shore of the 
lake. A quarter of the way around the lake 
(about 0.8 km or '4 mile on the trail) is an 
open area with a clear view of the lake and 
hills, an ideal place for a picnic. Bring 
raingear. Afternoon rain storms, short but 
very wet, are common on the Sabana. As 
for swimming, only the two dogs in our 
party were willing to brave the icy waters. 

From the picnic area, the trail continues 


Autopista 
del Norte 


- 


on around the lake and returns to the cut. 
For panoramic views of the surrounding 
countryside and a better look at the lake 
and the cut, take the trail from the picnic 
area up to the top of the ridge. From this 
point, you can take a leisurely walk on a 
fairly level trail around the ridge tops of the 
surrounding hills. 

The higher trail commands splendid 
views of the lake, nearby farmlands, 
distant mountains, and the wonderful and 
constantly changing clouds over the Bogo- 
ta Sabana. At a slow pace, this walk takes 
about 1'4 hours. At the cut, there is a fork in 
the trail leading left, down the steep hillside 
to the lake, or right, down through a thick 
forest to the road. Both the ridge and shore 
trail are easy to follow, and it is virtually 
impossible to get lost. 


— Sally Mathiasen 


Tominé 
Reservoir 
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CLUB INEWS 


If You Got the Money, Honey .. . 


Even members like Robert Cappiello 
(#80) who should know better occasionally 
are unable to suppress some mad urge and 
write us in such terms. We quote in full: 


Dear Sirs, 

Iwish to inform you I have yet to receive 
my latest (if there is such a thing) copy of 
your magazine. As I recently paid up my 
dues, I sure hope to receive a copy soon. 
Please send it to the above Colombian 
address. Thank you. 

Sincerely yours, 
Robert M. Cappiello 


Now this is ludicrous. Sure, we expect 
this sort of stuff from new members who 
aren’t aware of the Club’s history, but Mr. 
Cappiello is one of the original 100 
members and should know better. Has he 
ever gotten a magazine on time? No. Is he 
likely to ever get one on time? Probably not. 
Why? Because we're lucky if we publish two 
issues a year. This isn’t the National 
Geographic, GEO, Natural History or some 
other fat cat, real magazine that meets 
deadlines. 


True, we say on the inside front cover 
-that we publish quarterly, but hell, wedon’t 
mean it. We couldn’t anyway. We don’t 
have the money, the time or the staff. We 
put that in because that’s what other 
magazines do, and it’s not really untrue, 
because while it might take a while (two 
years or more), we mean eventually to come 
across with all four magazines. 

And it’s a deal. For one thing, you don’t 
have to pay dues every year since full 
membership privileges continue until you 
get what you paid for. Then, too, you can 
give in to morbid speculation about our 
survival as an organization, and when this 
ceases to amuse, you can whip off a 
churlish little note which is virtually 
guaranteed to upset our small, but sensitive 
staff and set publication back another two 
months. 

So, what does the staff do during those 
long months when there’s not enough 
capital in the till to go to press? Well, we futz 
around a bit. A certain amount of time is 
given over to pondering such subjects as 
the ingratitude of members. And we read a 
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lot of other magazines and publications 
which mysteriously seem to appear some- 
what more regularly than our own. Also, we 
ocasionally snap off a letter to placate an 
irate dues payer. And, of course, we hold 
down outside jobs. 

Now, the gap between issues #7 and #8 
has been exceptionally long. In case you’ve 
recently signed up we won't mention just 
how long, but it’s been long, even by our 
standards. And while we feel the usual 
dismay about this, there have been certain 
extenuating circumstances which we feel 
you ought to know about. 

Your staff has not been idle! Quite the 
contrary, we have been as busy as collared 
penis putting together a grant propo- 
sal. 

Needless to say, this is the worst 
possible year we could have chosen to write 
a grant proposal what with the Reagan 
Administration slashing budgets right and 
left (mostly left). The budget of the National 
Science Foundation (NSF) has reportedly 
been cut by a sweeping 70%. 

Be that as it may, we intend to submit 
our grant proposal to the NSF and, on the 
off chance we get what we're asking for, 
you can expect a few changes. Here is a 
pithy excerpt from that proposal: 

Calling on our own experience and after 
consulting with experts in various fields, 
we have put together a budget that will 
allow us to grow in a rational manner. To 
do this, we need capital to promote the 
magazine, the Club, and hire additional 
personnel as needed. We must be able to 
pay writers for articles, upgrade the 
magazine both in content and printing, 
and publish four, and later six, issues a year 
instead of the present two. A certain 
amount of office equipment will be required 
as we grow and sufficient funds for 
marketing, accounting and other services. 
All this is in the budget which is designed to 
make us self-sufficient within two years 
and allow for further growth. 

You will see from this that your staff is 
well aware of the duties and obligations 
owed to members. All we lack are the funds. 
With this in mind we submitted a budget as 
part of our proposal requesting the modest 
sum of $300,000,which you can be sure we 
intend to spend wisely if we get it. 

It is certainly premature, but we want 
you to know that we, like you, look forward 
to that happy day when every three months 
a crisp new South American Explorer rolls 
off the presses, when queries are answered 
with prompt despatch, when writers hasten 
to send in their manuscripts knowing full 
well that a generous and speedy compensa- 
tion awaits them and when members can 
view with pride the latest achievements of 
their Club, secure in the knowledge that a 
properly paid staff is there when they need 
it. 


3rd Class Advice 


Now this may sound simple-minded, 
but bear with us for a moment. 

If we don’t have your correct U.S. 
address, it’s very difficult to send you your 


copy of the South American Explorer. 
Many of you move around a lot which is 
your prerogative, but be advised that the 
South American Explorer is sent US mail 
third class. If you have moved and not 
informed your club of this we, naturally, 
mail the magazine to your old address. 
Third class mail is not forwarded to your 
new address, but rather destroyed with 
other dead letters. Note, however, that a 
similar fate does not await the letters 
which we periodically send out to politely 
suggest that you renew your membership/ 
subscription. These letters, for the moment, 
are being mailed first class, and first class 
mail is forwarded. 


“So what?” you say, “Renew? I’m 
missing #5, #6 and #7. They won't sting me 
again!” 

Try to be rational about this. Calm 
down and think it through. Did you truly, 
truly tell us about your last change of 
address? Is it not conceivable, even likely, 
that you are at fault and that your missing 
magazines can be directly traced to the 
negligent manner in which you have 
conducted your affairs, that your club, in 
brief, is innocent of all wrong-doing and 
has, in fact, lo these many months, been 
faithfully, albeit irregularly, sending you 
your issues, and now only wants you to 
pledge your renewed support. Consider 
this. 


On the other hand, it is always 
possible, though somewhat far-fetched, 
that we have committed some error, and if 
so it is well worth your while to apprise us 
of this. You will find us, as always, eager to 
admit our shortcomings, ever ready to 
make amends and atone for any incon- 
venience, i.e. send you your missing back 
issues. 


Shake, Rattle and Roll 


If you think we take lightly the total de- 
struction of the South American 
Explorers Club’s Lima headquarters to- 
gether with the sudden death ofits inhabi- 
tants and any’ stray members who 
happen to be taking advantage of the 
Club’s facilities, well, you’re wrong. True, 
we in the U.S. office, some 4,000 miles to 
the north, are sitting idly by in relative 
safety, but this is a matter of 
circumstance, not of choice, and in our 
small, regrettably ineffectual way, we are 
doing what we can. 

Needless to say, it would be unwise to 
take any precipitous action without all the 
facts, to rush in where angels fear to tread, 
so to speak, and we would like to point out 
that we did write a few letters to geologists 
in our so far fruitless attempts to find outif 
Brian Brady of the U.S. Bureau of Minesis 
a wacko or if we should hock the office 
equipment and hastily launch efforts to 
evacuate our Lima office. 

None of this will make sense to those of 
you who have not kept abreast of recent 
earthquake literature, so we interject here 
briefly a bit of recent history. 

Brian Brady, together with a colleague, 


William Spence of the U.S. Geological 
Survey, predicted a while back that Peru 
would be hit by some rather large 
temblores in the near future. More pre- 
cisely, he forecast an 8.5 quake on the 10.0 
Richter Scale on or about June 28th, 
followed by a 9.4 around August 10th and 
(for good measure) a 9.9 sometime close to 
September 16th. Now for those of you who 
don’t keep up on such matters, try to appre- 
ciate that in the entire history of the world, 
our planet has never hada9.9 earthquake. 
The worst earthquake ever recorded was a 
9.5 in Chile in 1960, wiping out the small 
town of Laca, near Concepcién. A 
relatively mild 7.5 earthquake in 1970 
killed 66,794 Peruvians in the Andes. 

If you’re in a position to choose, it’s 
wise to be somewhere else when a quake 
quakes, and if we knew for a fact that our 
Lima Club (to say nothing of the whole 
country) was about to be leveled, well, you 
can be damn sure we'd be doing something 
about it. 

But can we be sure? No, we can’t. 
Receiving no response to our queries about 
Brady’s reliability, we, of course, agonized 
over the situation, wrung hands, squirmed 
a bit. 

Nonetheless, the situation called for 
extreme delicacy. Quite aside from 
unleashing a storm of panic among 
neighbors were our Lima staff to pull up 
stakes, the organization as a whole might 
come in for considerable ridicule if August 
9th were to come and go with nary a teacup 
rattling. And worse, suppose we hastily 
departed on August 8th. If no earthquake 
devastated the country, we would 
probably move back in and, as luck would 
have it, be wiped out by the biggie in 
September. 

No! All things considered, we decided 
here in Denver to tough it out. This course 
of action obviously entails no small risk 
since Brady may yet prove to be a genius. 
If this turns out to be the case, we will, of 
course, have paid dearly for our 
convictions and, it goes without saying, 
this goes double for our Lima operation, 
which will have made the supreme sacri- 
fice. 

It was not easy to make this decision, 
and we will, naturally, keep our readers 
informed of the outcome and any changes 
of address. 


Show Biz 


Maybe you know what we mean or 
maybe you don’t. 

You see, most of the time it’s all right 
putting out a magazine, running an 
explorers club, answering letters — that 
sort of stuff. It’s not without its Gratifi- 
cations, and sometimes we even get letters 
that are Downright—there’s no other word 
for it— Complimentary. All in all, we like 
what we're doing here at the U.S. Office, but 
you see, sometimes it lacks a Certain 
Something, and the Other Day it dawned 
on us what was missing. To put it simply, 
what we crave is THE SMELL OF THE 
GREASEPAINT, THE ROAR OF THE 
CROWD. 

The Club has already crawled to the 
summit of Aconcagua, navigated The 


Mighty Amazon, dined with The Savage 
Auca, stared down the odd anaconda, and 
emerging from a plastic egg been reared 
through puberty by a condor. 

What’s left? Why, Show Biz, of course! 

Starting out modestly, we hope to 
assemble a slide show that will dazzle 
audiences with the wonders of South 
America, bring forth gasps of admiration 
at the heroic “feat-work” of our members, 
and reveal, quite possibly for the first time, 
the scientific marvels that are being 
explored throughout the Southern Half of 
the Western Hemisphere. 

If this project is to succeed, it will require 
the Most Active Participation of our 
members. We know that individually each 
and everyone of you has made the Most 
Unbelievable Sacrifices to further Man’s 
Understanding of whatever it is you've 
been studying. Up ’til now, the world has 
turned a blind eye and a deaf ear 
to your pursuits and, as a consequence, 
almost certainly doesn’t even know you 
exist! 

This can change. All you need is a little 
publicity. Hence, the South American 
Explorers Club Slide And Talk Show For 
People Of All Ages. 

Send us your slides and information 
about your project so that we can catapult 
you into Fame And Glory. 

All yokes aside, folks, this is a serious 
undertaking (no song and dance), and any 
suggestions to get this show on the road 
will be appreciated by those of us who have 
yearned to trod the boards. 


Birds of a Feather 


Birds of a feather flock together. 

So what has this got to do with 
anything? Well, it just so happens that we 
were discussing the other day how to 
increase Club membership (a topic that 
springs to mind periodically when we 
muster the courage to review our finances) 
and someone happened to mention the 
curious fact that we're still in the dark 
about how we attracted the members we 
have during the five odd years of the Club’s 
existence. It was also pointed out that this 
startling ignorance might hamper our 
efforts to launch an effective membership 
drive. 

All this is true. Members, what made 
you sign up? Have you any regrets? Would 
you do it again? Would you give a gift 
subscription to anybody? How is it that you 
succumbed to the Club’s blandishments? 
In short, what made you rush to enroll 
yourself in our organization, a temptation, 
need we point out, that literally millions 
have successfully resisted? 

These are not idle questions. If you'll 
stop to consider the matter for a moment, it 
will dawn on you, as it did on us, that 
somewhere out there is a potentially vast 
readership with certain, as yet, undefined 
characteristics, but nonetheless, ah. . . 
somehow different, possibly having in 
common some, heretofore, unknown rogue 
gene which separates, nay, elevates them 
above the common herd. 

How do we reach our brothers and 
sisters who have been desperately 


waiting to hear from us, delving daily into 
their mailboxes in hopes of finding the tie 
that binds? How much longer can we 
expect them to hold out? Is it notincumbent 
upon each and every one of us to reach out 
and... touch someone? 

Well, we can do it! We know it’s nice to be 
unique — the only kid on the block with 
membership in the South American Ex- 
plorers Club — but we must collectively 
soar above this mean and narrow view. 

While it’s true that we don’t know how 
we attracted the members we got, we must 
have done something right, or we wouldn't 
have any at all. Now, let us optimistically 
assume that each member has at least one 
friend and three or more living relatives. 
This is significant! Friends generally share 
the things which are of major importance 
in their lives, for example, membership in 
certain prestigious clubs, to name some- 
thing that just happens to come to mind. 
And other things, too, of course. Be a friend! 

Relatives are a little trickier, but can 
generally be sucked into all sorts of things 
if one appeals unabashedly to the blood 
ties. Be bloody! 

It is a charitable task that we ask you to 
undertake, and, as we all know, charity 
begins at home. Still, we are not unmindful 
of certain unpleasant aspects involved in 
hitting up your pals and kin, so we suggest 
the following — send us their names and 
addresses, do a little preliminary but subtle 
spade work, and we'll do the rest. 

And remember, birds of a feather should 
flock together. 
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NEWS SHORTS 


Red Hot Magma 


A TEAM OF U.S., New Zealand and Ja- 
panese scientists has placed three seis- 
mometers on the slopes of Mt. Erebus 
(4,154 meters) in the Antarctic, the world’s 
southernmost active voleanoand one of 
only two volcanoes in the world with an 
active lava lake. 

The seismometers are recording tiny 
tremors produced when molten rock flows 
past solid rock. This information is 
radioed to Scott’ Base, a year-round station 
located two miles from McMurdo Station 
on Ross Island. 

The scientific team, led by Philip R. 
Kyle of Ohio State University, hopes to 
analyze mini-quakes and develop a three 
dimensional picture of the magma cham- 
ber and map the movement of molten rock 
inside Mt. Erebus. 

Unlike most other volcanoes, Mt. 
Erebus’ lava lake doesn’t freeze over, 
which indicates vast amounts of heat 
rising from below — a fact scientists 
believe points to a very large magma 
chamber. Kyle hopes the team’s study will 
lead to increased accuracy in predicting 
volcanic eruptions like those of Mt. St. 
Helen’s and even, perhaps, to ways of 
tapping volcanoes for geothermal energy. 

Mt. Erebus’ lava lake is a 66-meter 
(200foot) wide expanse of molten rock, 333 
meters (670 feet) below the rim of the 
crater. The lava has been measured at 
2,000°F, but until studies are completed, it 
i: imppasible to estimate the depth of the 
ake, 

New Zealand-born Kyle has been 
studying Mt. Erebus since 1971. His work 
now is financed by the U.S. National 
Science Foundation. 


I've Been Down, 
But Not Like This Before 


LARRY McBRIDE set what may be a 
world’s record for high altitude scuba 
diving when he carried a small 15-cubic- 
foot air tank to 4,900 meters in the 
mountains of western Bolivia, chopped a 
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hole in the ice and spent six minutes 
immersed in one meter of water. 
McBride drifted under the ice, but was 
fortunately pulled back through the hole 
before his air ran out. While lying below 
the ice, his Bolivian guide snapped 
photographs of Mc Bride’s red diving 
gloves through the translucent ice. 
McBride has filed the necessary docu- 
ments with Guinness Superlatives, Ltd., 
and is expecting official confirmation of a 
world’s record five years in the planning. 


Maned Wolf 


Dog Gone 


EXTINCTION THREATENS South Am- 
erica’s most handsome wild canid, the 
maned wolf (Chrysocyon brachyurus). In- 
appropriately named since it is rather 
distant kin to the wolf, this canid is 
reddishbrown or sometimes reddish-yellow 
on back and thighs, with a black stripe 
across the lower neck and a pure white 
throat. The tip of its tail is white. 

In ever decreasing numbers, the maned 
wolf can be found in dry shrub forests from 
central Brazil across eastern Bolivia and 
Paraguay to northern Argentina. About 
the size of a wolf, but with longer ears anda 
tapered snout, it resembles a large fox. A 
swaying walk is one of the animal's more 
striking characterisitics — it moves both 
legs on one side of the body almost 
simultaneously. Slow of foot, the wolf does 
not run down its prey, and its extraordinary 
long legs are more for visibility in tall grass 
than for speed. 

Believed to prey on calves and colts, the 
maned wolf is widely hunted. Hunters on 
horseback pursue the animal, which, lack- 
ing endurance, is easily exhausted and, 
therefore, an easy victim. Studies of the 
maned wolf's eating habits reveal that far 
from killing domestic animals, it feeds 
chiefly on wild guinea pigs, other small 
mammals and occasional birds. 

The maned wolf flees human settle 
ments, which have driven it into ever 
smaller habitats. It is now considered an 
endangered species by international con- 
servation organizations. 


As if this were not enough, the maned 
wolf also is in extreme danger of extinction 
because of an hereditary disease known as 
cystinuria which affects kidney function. 
This desease is characterized by excessive 
amino acid excretions by the kidneys 
which crystallize in the urinary tract to 
form calculi. The urinary tract blockage 
that ensues is extremely painful, and often 
fatal. 

Cystinuria in maned wolves, according 
to recent studies, is remarkably wide 
spread, both in wild and captive popula- 
tions. The incidence of this disease makes 
the maned wolf even more prone to 
eventual extinction. 


Salty Dog 


SINCE DARWIN'S time, a variety of 
domestic animals have been introduced to 
the Galapagos Islands. They include goats, 
cats, pigs, dogs, donkeys and horses. Some 
escaped; others were intentionally released. 
In any event, they now compete with na- 
tive species and usually have the advan- 
tage since they are not “area specific.” 

Recent attempts to rid the islands of 
non-native species reduced several of these 
animal populations, but many people are 
fearful that Darwin’s therory will come 
back to haunt them. By shooting easy-tokill 
animals, they may be improving the breed 
through natural selection. 

Recent studies have shown that wild 
dogs are endangering native reptiles and 
birds, and plans have been discussed to 
eliminate the dogs. First, however, biolo- 
gist would like to study them. It seems a 
new sub-species has evolved that is 
three feet tall at the shoulder, white and, 
most interesting of all, able to drink sea 
water. 


For Peat’s Sake 


EXCAVATIONS NOW taking place in 
Monte Verde in south central Chile are 
rewriting the history of the New World. 

It was previously believed that popula- 
tions of the Western Hemisphere earlier 
than 12,000 years ago only rarely equaled 
the technological skills of the Clovis 
mammoth hunters who lived in the western 
United States 11 to 11,500 years ago. The 
Clovis people made fluted spearheads of 
stone which have survived to the present 
day. 

Finds from Monte Verde, however, 
reveal that more efficient pre-Clovis tech- 
nologies existed 14,000 years ago and, 
further, that these technologies employed 
rarely preserved perishable materials 
which, in the case of Monte Verde, resisted 
decay as a result of a layer of peat which 
formed over the site. 

The people who inhabited Monte Verde 
made jabbing points 3'4 inches long out of 
luma, the hardest locally available wood. 
In addition to other wooden weapons, 
various stone projectiles, including bolas 
(full-grooved stones to which cords were 
presumably attached), were uncovered. 
These are the earliest known weapons of 
this type found in the New World. 
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O Members $6 Circle leg size: Small Medium Large 


O Non-Members $8 $ 


Fool’s Climbing Guide to Ecuador & Peru (Koerner) 


Exploring Cuzco (Frost) 


O Members $2.50 OO Members $6.25 
O Non-Members $3.50 © Non-Members $7.00 
Trails of the Cordilleras Blanca & Huayhuash of Peru 
0 Members $6 
0 Non-Members $8 o 2 
POSTAGE For overseas airmail of magazine, 
add $5 (outside USA & Peru). TOTAL AMOUNT ENCLOSED: _US$ 


NAME(S) 
ADDRESS 


STREET CITY STATE 
New Members are requested to fill out the following: Profession 


Special Skills/Interests 
Send form with personal check 

or money order airmail to: SOUTH AMERICAN EXPLORERS CLUB 

Casilla 3714 or 2239 E. Colfax Ave. #205 
Lima 100, Peru Denver, CO 80206 USA 


Nationality 


News Shorts 


Continued... 


Have Knots 


THOUGH UNABLE to read or write, it 
is believed the Incas kept records by 
means of “quipus” — knotted strings 
which so far have defied precise interpre- 
tation. In general, most quipus tend to be 
no more than a meter square. However, 
recently, in the village of Rapaz, near 
Huacho, Peru, a giant, 400-meter quipu 
was “discovered,” according to a report 
that appeared in Marka El Diario, 
December 21st, 1980. 

The mammoth quipu was, in fact, dis- 
covered somewhat earlier in July 1978, but 
its existence was not announced to the 
public until various studies had been com- 
pleted. Found by Peruvian anthropologist 
Arturo Ruiz from the University of 
Huacho, the quipu is believed to be a huge 
record of cattle and other communal 
goods, although the method of recording 
the information is different from other 
known quipu knot formations. 
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Co-Exploration 


While Adam was still bumbling around 
Paradise, Eve was displaying a distinctly 
scientific bent towards botany and herpe- 
tology and without a doubt proved to be 
intrepid and resourceful during the world’s 
first recorded expedition into terra in- 
cognita. Certainly, we would not be in a 
position to ponder the accomplishments of 
this deservedly world famous team, had 
Adam set forth as leader of an all-male 
force. 

In any event, the merits of having a 
woman or women share in any undertak- 
ing of real importance should not require 
any lengthy discussion, and we bring it up 
here only because of recent developments in 
New York. There, recently, The Explorers 
Club broke with a 78-year tradition and 
voted to admit women as members. 
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NASA astronaut-trainee, Katheryne 
Sullivan, and deep-sea diver, Sylvia Earle, 
are reported to be the first women accepted 
into this prestigious organization, and 
other women are certain to follow. 

As an organization deeply committed to 
co-ed enterprises of all sorts, the South 
American Explorers Club wishes to congra- 
tulate The Explorers Club on its new policy 
and to express our firm conviction that they 
are indeed acting in everybody's best 
interest. 


Chop Logic 


If the present rate of jungle forest 
destruction continues, tropical rain forests 
will cease to exist shortly after the turn of 
the century. 

This is not an idle prediction, but the 
cool appraisal of members of the scientific 
community, and the first proofs are now 
coming in. 

The annual difference between high and 
low water levels is often 20 meters, and 
jungle life depends to a great extent on a 
predictable flood cycle. Studies conducted 
over the last decade, however, indicate that 
annual flood levels in the Upper Amazon 
have increased notably. The runoff is not 
due to any increase in precipitation in the 
region, but is, on the contrary, a direct 
result of deforestation. 

Past studies in Venezuela, for example, 
have shown extensive deforestation causes 
major climatological and hydrological 
changes. Whole streams and rivers once 
drained large areas of the //anos. These 
same areas are now parched earth during 
the dry season. 

Stripping away trees and other vegeta- 
tion causes more rapid runoff of seasonal 
rains. But this is only part of the problem. 

Fully half the rainfall of the entire 
Amazon Basin is water recycled by 
transpiration. Unlike areas in North 
America and Western Europe that receive 
moisture from oceans, the Amazon Basin 
recycles its own. Continued destruction of 
forest with consequent greater annual 
flooding will surely reduce the water 
available for transpiration. Remove the 
trees and this recycling process will be 
disturbed to such a degree that many now 
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forested areas will become near deserts. 

Jungle destruction has already pro- 
duced many irreversible changes with 
effects soon to be felt many thousands of 
kilometers downstream. Not long ago, most 
deforestation took place around Belem, 
Brazil. In recent years, however, vast areas 
of Bolivia, Peru, Ecuador and Colombia 
have witnessed unprecedented growth in 
jungle colonization. This population, doub- 
ling in size in less than ten years, has 
destroyed untold thousands of acres of 
forest. Road building has dramatically 
increased the devastation with access 
roads being built to survey for oil and 
service pipelines. 

Peru’s Huallaga River Valley is now 
almost clear-cut since the construction of 
the Carretera Marginal. The same goes for 
the Apurimac Valley which was mostly 
virgin forest in 1968, but is now nearly 
treeless. In short, colonization, lumbering, 
road building and oil exploration are 
wiping out key areas of Amazon jungle. 
The promise of increased annual flooding is 
certain to cause economic and ecological 
damage along the entire river, where most 
of the jungle population is concentrated. 

To date, perhaps as much as a fourth of 
the Amazon Basin has been deforested, 
and the rate of destruction is accelerating. 
The problem can no longer be dealt with on 
a national scale, but cries out for multina- 
tional planning efforts. Failure to take 
timely measures to preserve the rain forest 
will have global effects. 


Tally Ho 


UNTIL RECENTLY petroglyphs carved 
on rocks in the Upper Amazon were lumped 
together as primitive art forms. This view 
may be up for re-examination as a result of 
studies by Guyanese archaeologist Denis 
Williams who has surveyed hundreds of 
such rock carvings. Williams believes that 
marks and furrows found with representa- 
tions of fish, plants and game are, in fact, a 
tally system, rather than art forms. If so, 
the petroglyphs may prove invaluable in 
determining the migrations of early peo- 
ples who 7,000 years ago inhabited the 
Amazon. 
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